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THREE EARLY TREATISES ON THE CHURCH 


E. A. RYAN, S.J. 
Woodstock College 


N THE encyclical Satis Cognitum, Pope Leo XIII observes that, 
| since Christ instituted and formed the Church, it is of capital 
importance in any discussion of its nature and constitution to know 
just what His will in the matter really was: “Ecclesiam instituit 
formavitque Christus Dominus; propterea natura illius cum quaeritur, 
caput est nosse quid Christus voluerit quidque reapse effecerit.”! All 
the important elements of the Church as we know it today appear in 
the Gospel pages themselves. Christ’s favorite expression, “the 
Kingdom of heaven,” indicates the plan of God’s design for the salva- 
tion of men not only individually but socially. The Church is but the 
incarnation of that social plan. What Christ meant the Church to be 
appears not only in the parables and in such illuminating words as His 
“render unto Caesar...” but also in His whole manner of acting, in 
His gathering of the disciples into one co-operative group, and in His 
own personal direction of that group. And the Gospels themselves 
make it clear that, in His personal direction of the apostolic group, 
Christ transmitted to them much more than appears in the written 
record. 

Christ’s idea of the Church received further clarification in the in- 
spired interpretation which is furnished by the words and actions of 
St. Paul, partly preserved for us in the Pauline Epistles. Later, the 
Fathers of the early Christian Church, in commenting on the words of 
Christ and St. Paul, clarified the doctrine of the Kingdom still further; 
and by applying it to the circumstances of their day they put more of 
the living tradition of the Church into their writings. St. Irenaeus and 
St. Cyprian excelled in this service; St. Augustine excelled even more. 
“Doctor of Grace” is universally recognized as Augustine’s well merited 
title. But many authorities are of the opinion that he may, with equal 
justice, be acclaimed “Doctor of Ecclesiology.”? Hugh of St. Victor is 
generally recognized as the one who, among the early medieval Scholas- 
tics, contributed most to the growth of ecclesiological doctrine. 

1 Cavallera, Thesaurus Doctrinae Catholicae (Paris, 1920), n. 274. 

2 Cf. Portalié, “Augustin (saint),” DTC, I, 2408. 
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But only the elements exist in these great writers. Neither the 
Gospels, nor the*Pauline Epistles, nor St. Augustine, nor Hugh of 
St. Victor furnish us with well defined treatises on the Church. We 
look in vain in the Master of the Sentences and in St. Thomas for a 
systematization of their ideas on the Church. 

The treatise De Ecclesia, it is now clear, had its beginnings as a 
separate treatise in the early fourteenth century. It is the object of 
the present article to sketch the circumstances which led to these be- 
ginnings, and to try to seize the viewpoint and the surroundings which 
gave their own characteristic coloring to the first specifically ecclesio- 
logical treatises. 

Before the Council of Trent, treatises on the Church were still few: 
Archbishop Giacomo Capocci’s De Regimine Christiano; Wyclif’s 
De Ecclesia; the latter’s satellite treatise from the pen of Hus; 
Torquemada’s great Summa de Ecclesia, which may be regarded as the 
orthodox fruit of the struggles of the conciliar movement; and 
Cardinal Pole’s Pro Ecclesiasticae Unitatis Defensione. The present 
study will deal with the first three. Although more than a century 
elapsed between the first and the third, they are, as David S. Schaff 
has pointed out,’ products of the same new period in the history of 
ecclesiological thought which opened with the Bull Unam Sanctam of 
Boniface VIII. Men like Pierre Dubois, Marsilio of Padua, and a host 
of pamphleteers were led to scrutinize anew the ecclesiastical institu- 
tion which had developed through more than a millenium and had in 
medieval times grown highly centralized. The treatises of Capocci, 
Wyclif, and Hus were the most ambitious fruits of that scrutiny. 


GIACOMO CAPOCCI 


Under the title, “Le plus ancien traité de l’Eglise,” M. Arquilliére 
published at Paris in 1926 the De Regimine Christiano of Giacomo 
Capocci, who is also known as James of Viterbo.‘ This was a challenge 
to those who saw in the Summa de Ecclesia of Cardinal John 
Torquemada, O.P., the first treatise on the Church,’ or who attributed 


3 The Church, by John Hus, translated with notes and an introduction by David S, 
Schaff (New York, 1915), p. xiii. 

4H.-X. Arquillitre, Le plus ancien traité de l’Eglise, Jacques de Viterbe, De Regimine 
Christiano, Etude des sources et édition critique (Paris: Beauchesne, 1926). 

5M. d’Herbigny, Theologica de Ecclesia (Paris, 1920), I, 9. 
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to this treatise a post-Reformation origin.6 M. Arquilliére, however, 
would appear to have justice on the side of his claim. Capocci’s treatise 
antedates both Torquemada and Bellarmine, and it is, as the following 
pages will show, truly a treatise De Ecclesia. It is, moreover, im- 
probable that any earlier document will be unearthed with equal claim 
to be considered such a treatise.6 Yet it must not be forgotten that 
there did exist, prior to Capocci, the great body of ecclesiological 
doctrine to which reference has already been made. 

The De Regimine appeared at a time when ecclesiological ideas were 
passing throughacrisis. The introduction of Aristotle’s works into the 
closed world of medieval thought about the middle of the thirteenth 
century changed the whole course of theological development. About 
1260, a Latin translation of the Politics of Aristotle appeared. It ex- 
ercised a deep influence on the political thinkers of the day by leading 
them to the concept of Church and State as separate entities.’ 
Christian thinkers through the centuries had distinguished the two 
powers in Christendom, the spiritual and the temporal. But they 
had not carried this distinction to the point of seeing in Christendom 
two separate societies, founded on different principles and functioning 
side by side, the Church and the State. They were accustomed, rather, 
to see in Christendom the Mystical Body of Christ, which is one, and 
in which each of the two powers functioned in its own way. Thus 
there was a theoretic basis for the confusion which, in its practical con- 
sequences, is stressed by Carlyle.* Just as Christian thought did not 
separate theology from philosophy or mark out clearly the domains 
of reason and faith, so there was a prevailing tendency to look upon 
grace as absorbing nature and to consider the supernatural Kingdom 
of Christ as transcending mere natural authority even in its own 
proper sphere. A defective understanding of St. Augustine may well 

* J. de Ghellinck, Le mouvement théologique au XITiéme siécle (Paris, 1914), p. 289. 

8 Dr. Joseph C. Fenton of Catholic University has, however, communicated the 
information that Moneta of Cremona, O.P., in his Summa contra Catharos et Waldenses 
(1241), has much ecclesiological material. The Carmelite Thomas Netter’s fifteenth- 
century treatises are also frequently mentioned. 

7 Cf. J. Lecler, “L’Idée de séparation entre |’Eglise et ’Etat,” Etudes, CCV (1930), 
669 


8 A History of Medieval Political Theory, IV (London, 1922), 1; cf. J. Riviére, Le prob- 
léme de V Eglise et ? Etat au temps de Philippe le Bel (Louvain, 1926), p. 371. 
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have been the source from which this tendency in the thinking of the 
period derived.°® 

Aristotle’s Politics, with its concept of Church and State as distinct 
societies, made a vivid and deep impression on the medieval mind. 
Aristotle represented the State as the supreme society, subject to no 
other, sufficient in itself, the end of the individual and of the family and 
of the other human groups. In the light of the experience of the Greek 
commonwealths, he developed the State’s natural right to existence, its 
powerful position in human affairs, the thoroughly subordinate posi- 
tion of the Church. 

These ideas came to medieval thinkers as a tremendous contrast to 
the ideas which ruled the world in which they lived. The imperial 
papacy was then at the height of its power. The administration of the 
Church had \veen centralized toan extent unknownin previous centuries. 
Some ecclesiastical theorists were even asserting an absolute authority 
for the Church in both the temporal and the spiritual spheres. St. 
Thomas was the first great theologian to employ the political wisdom 
of Aristotle and incorporate what was true in it into the larger unity 
of Christian thinking. Like Aristotle, St. Thomas proclaimed the 
natural independence of the State; but unlike Aristotle, who knew of 
no supernaturally established Church, St. Thomas maintained that the 
Church was a perfect society in its own higher sphere. 

But simple statements of the limits of the Church’s power were not 
sufficient in the brief and fierce struggle which brought the great Boniface 
VIII into conflict with Philip the Fair of France, and with the legists 
of his government. The spirit of nationalism was beginning to emerge 
upon the medieval scene. The secular power was recurring to the 
Roman idea of sovereignty and protesting against the political tutelage 
which circumstances had compelled the medieval Pontiffs to adopt, and 
which some theorists of the papal Curia were commencing to regard 
as essential. 

In the political conflict which ensued, Capocci’s treatise occupies a 
very definite place. He stands as the peer of Aegidius Romanus among 
the ablest defenders of that papal absolutism which was passing. But 
it is not with his position in the political struggle that we are now 

® Arquilliére, op. cit., p. 41, n. 1; p. 45, n. 4. 

10 For an admirable discussion of this conflict from the doctrinal viewpoint, see J. Riv- 
iére, op. cit. (supra, note 8). 
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concerned. What concerns this present study is the fact that, when 
Capocci decided to examine the nature of the Kingdom of the Church 
before going on to examine the power of its King," he broke new ground 
and became the founder of a new branch in theology, or better, the 
compiler who for the first time assembled into one treatise what 
theology has to say about the nature of the Church. 

It was, for Capocci, a very natural move. Once the Politics of 
Aristotle had called attention to the distinction between the two 
societies, civil and ecclesiastical, it was inevitable that theologians 
should speculate on the nature and constitution of each and on their 
interrelation, particularly at a time when the ecclesiastical society 
was attacked in what many regarded as its essentials. It was not 
enough to collect the principles underlying the supremacy of papal 
power. The larger and more important question of what the Church 
is loomed in the background of all this controversy, and was destined 
to remain long after the complete destruction of the papal supremacy 
as understood by many of its ardent medieval defenders. Capocci 
realized the existence of the larger question and its import. Disciple of 
St. Thomas and adopting with him the fundamental Aristotelian princi- 
ples, he was conscious of the lack of development of the theory about 
the Church. And there can be little doubt that there was added to 
this awareness the prodding of contemporary regalist fanatics. 

The natural reaction to the extreme claims put forth by proponents 
of papal absolutism was an equally extreme affirmation of royal (or 
imperial) authority, to which the Church itself should be subordinated. 
The anonymous Disputatio inter Clericum et Militem and Rex Pacificus, 
which appeared about the time of the De Regimine Christiano, are 
examples of such reaction. Only twenty years later came the Defensor 
Pacis of Marsilio of Padua and John of Jandun, developing the reaction 
even more radically. Starting with a statement of Aristotle’s principles, 
they conclude to the subjection of all clergy to the civil power, to the 
absence of any real jurisdiction among them, to their incapacity to pos- 
sess property, and to the illegitimacy of any monarchical papacy. 
Such conclusions would strip from the Church not only the borrowed 
splendor of direct temporal power in international affairs but also many 
of the essential features of its divine constitution. It was the challenge 


Cf. Arquilliére, op. cit., p. 88. 
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of such excesses as these which led Capocci to undertake the task which 
is now his claim to a unique renown. 

His originality lay in his effort to establish the nature of the Church 
as an independent society and the basis of its power, before going on to 
discuss the power of the Church’s ruler, which was the principal stake 
in the struggle then going on. In the originality of his initial synthesis 
we may behold the origins of our present treatise De Ecclesia. The 
first steps in an important field are ever interesting. As we follow 
them we shall find that Capocci’s effort was not that of a mediocre 
talent. 

Archbishop Giacomo Capocci, who died in 1308, was a member of 
the Order of Hermits of St. Augustine. He was Master at the Uni- 
versity of Paris for many years, before becoming successively Archbishop 
of Benevento and Naples. His De Regimine Christiano appeared in 
1302,* in the midst of the struggle between Philip the Fair and Boniface 
VIII (1296-1303). The treatise is not long and is divided into two 
parts. The second part is taken up with the discussion of the relation 
between the papal and royal powers; this, as has been mentioned, was 
the immediate point at issue in the contest. The shorter first part— 
fifty-eight octavo pages—contains Capocci’s presentation of the nature 
of the Church; this alone concerns us now. 

In a brief dedication Capecci inscribes his treatise to Boniface VIII 
and makes it clear thai b< is a devoted servant of the papacy (p. 85). 
Then follows the Introduction. Capocci reveals his own awareness 
that he is breaking new ground. The earlier doctors of the Church 
(“luminaria mundi”) had contented themselves with a mere assertion 
of their ecclesiological position (p. 87). The errors of the day now 
required a’ more formal treatment, which Capocci will endeavor to 
give “ex veridicis scripture fontibus” (p. 88). Although only the 
Scriptures are mentioned here as the sources from which the author 
will draw, we shall find him in fact using other sources as well. 

Capocci first considers the Church as a Kingdom. The term 
“regnum,” he notes, is properly applied to the greatest of the three 
societies (domestic, municipal, national) to which man’s social nature 
gives existence. Holy Scripture, however, applies the same title to 

12 A}l the ensuing page references made parenthetically in the text refer to Arquilliére’s 
edition. 
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the Church; and rightly so, for the Church is a true society, called 
into being not by nature but by the vocation of grace (pp. 89 ff.). 
“Dicitur enim ecclesia, id est, convocatio, Deo ipsam convocante et 
congregante per gratiam” (p. 94). This call of divine grace to His 
Church constitutes a more special intervention of God than even the 
constitution of the Jewish theocratic kingdom (p. 101). The Church 
is a true kingdom, embracing many peoples and nations. It is, in its 
own order, a true perfect society, because it possesses all the means 
necessary for the spiritual life and for leading men to the eternal life in 
heaven which is its goal; for this reason it is called also the Kingdom 
of Heaven (p. 95). 

The Kingdom which is the Church has Christ for its King. Christ is 
King because, as omnipotent God, He has subject to Him every crea- 
ture, even those who are His subjects unwillingly. In addition, God 
made Man, Christ possesses a Kingdom into which are gathered all the 
faithful who believe in Him. This Kingdom of the faithful has two 
parts, the militant Church (‘“‘militaris ecclesia”) and the triumphant 
Church, which comprises the angels and saints. Both of these are 
united in allegiance to their common King and in pursuit of a com- 
mon end. 

Opposed to this Kingdom of faith is the Kingdom of the world 
(“regnum terrenum’’), which is rightly called ihe devil’s kingdom and 
embraces wicked men as well as the fallen angels. These two king- 
doms differ as widely as humility differs from pride (p. 97), but, so 
far as men in this present life are concerned, their membership is not 
mutually exclusive. On the threshing floor of the Church are straws 
as well as good grain, until the divine winnower shall come in the end 
to separate them. But the opposition between the two realms, mani- 
fest in the beginning in the episode of Cain and Abei, endures unbroken. 

Although the Kingdom of the Church is built on faith, it is an ex- 
ternal Kingdom; for it possesses and must use external, temporal 
things. Christ its King is a real King; and the Pope, His Vicar, is a real 
king. It is a perfect society in the supernatural order just as the 
temporal kingdom is in the natural order. Capocci buttresses this 
conception of the Church mainly by quotations from Scripture and 
St. Augustine, and makes it the backbone of his treatise. Into the 
further refinements of the doctrine of the Kingdom, with which very 
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modern treatises De Ecclesia have made us familiar, Capocci does not 
go. He is concerned with inculcating that distinction between the two 
kingdoms—the ecclesiastical and the temporal—which is of such 
cardinal importance. 

The remainder of the ecclesiological first part of the De Regimine is 
devoted to the four notes of the Church, taken from the Creed of the 
First Council of Constantinople (381), “‘. . . unam, sanctam, catholicam, 
et apostolicam ecclesiam.’”’ These chapters constitute the first ex- 
tended development of the ‘‘notes of the Church” in extant theological 
literature. It is to be noted, however, that Capocci’s treatment of 
them is not in the least apologetic, as we understand the word today. 
He is concerned to portray the objective constitution of the Church, 
rather than to identify, among several rival claimants, which is the 
true Church. We would say today that he presents those char- 
acteristics quae sunt, rather.than quatenus sunt, notes of the true 
Church. 

That the Catholic Church of Capocci’s day was the true Church of 
Christ was so generally admitted that only once does he show any 
tendency to offer proof of it. He opposes the universality of the Cath- 
olic Church to the narrow bounds of the heretical conventicles in a sin- 
gle sentence: “‘Catholica autem dicitur ecclesia id est universalis. Non 
enim sicut conventicula hereticorum, in aliquibus regionum partibus, 
coarctatur; sed per totam terrarum orbem dilatata diffunditur” (p. 
123). This passing remark, together with one other in the same off- 
hand manner, is the sum of Capocci’s apologetics in the first part of 
his treatise. His practical object is an apologetic, not for the Church 
itself but for the papal power which the regalists (who were Catholics) 
had attacked. His presentation of the four notes is therefore specula- 
tive and theological, not properly apologetic. Even the difficulties 
which he urges against the true doctrine of the Church’s unity are of a 
speculative and biblical origin (pp. 114 f.). And throughout his dis- 
cussion of the four notes we find dialectical reasoning mingled freely 
with arguments from revelation. 

Capocci’s treatment of the unity of the Church offers striking illus- 
tration of thismethod. He proves that the Church is one by the simple 
observation that every multitude and every community, precisely be- 
cause they are multitude and community,are one. He adds that, if we 
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‘wish to speak accurately, we should speak of its “union” rather than 
of its “unity”: “Igitur, cum ecclesia sit multitudo quedam, magis 
proprie dicitur unita, quam una et eius connexio magis proprie dicitur 
unio quam unitas” (p. 107). The whole proof of his main point is 
complete with these statements, except for the remark, later made in 
passing, that the Lord manifested the unity of the Church when He 
appointed Peter to be its one head (p. 117). 

Capocci then proceeds to philosophical and theological considera- 
tions of the causes and modes (“per quid et qualiter’’) of the unity of 
the Church. What effects this unity among the multitudes from 
various nations and centuries who are gathered into the Church? 
The formal cause of this unity is constituted by the virtues of faith, 
hope, and charity. The Blessed Trinity is the efficient cause. The 
unification of the Church is attributed, by appropriation, to the eternal 
Father as the principle of all being; or to the Son who, as Head of the 
Church, gathers His members into one living organism; or to the Holy 
Spirit who is Infinite Love, since love is the common life of the Church 
(pp. 107 ff.). 

The unity of the Church, in itself, is threefold. It is, first of all, a 
unity “of totality,” one body composed of many members, who are 
drawn from many different nations and ages. Secondly, it is a unity 
“of conformity”; the common virtues of faith, hope, and charity, along 
with the common practice of the works which proceed from these vir- 
tues, effect this unity among the diverse members who make up the 
Church-Body. Thirdly, the Church is one with the unity “of attribu- 
tion.” By this Capocci means the unity of a common end and destiny 
(“Omnes enim fideles attributionem habent ad unum finem, qui est 
salus et beatitudo eterna. . . .”’) as well as that of a common Head and 
supernatural principle of life (“...et ad unum principium et caput 
quod est tota trinitas secundum rationem influentie, sed specialiter 
homo Christus secundum convenientiam nature et gratie” [pp. 
109 ff.]). 

In this triple unity there unfolds a triple diversity which facilitates 
the unified action of the Church and contributes to her perfection and 
beauty in unity. There is diversity of duties in the several members, 
diversity of dignity in the gradations of ecclesiastical office, and diversity 
of degree in the spiritual perfection of different souls. There is, in 
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addition, the further diversity of many different rites and customs. All 
of these combine to produce that unity in variety which is the perfec- 
tion of unity, and which is the Church’s great strength (pp. 114 ff.). 

The Church, therefore, is one and indivisible, as Christ is one. There 
is one Christ and one Church, one Head and one body, one bridegroom 
and one bride, one shepherd and one fold, one King and one Kingdom, 
one ruler and one people. For the Church is Christ’s seamless robe, 
the one ark of the true Noah, in which is safety for all under one helms- 
man, and outside of which lies destruction. He who breaks from this 
unity breaks from the Church and for him there is neither grace nor 
remission of sins nor spiritual life. Outside this unity neither the recep- 
tion of the sacraments nor good works can avail for salvation. Where- 
fore, he who would rend the unity of the Church is justly known as 
infidel and enemy, and will be punished in time and in eternity 
(pp. 117 f.). 

To prove the catholicity of the Church, Capocci relies mostly upon 
the words of Scripture and of the Fathers (pp. 122 ff.). The celebrated 
text of Malachy (1:11) proves the universality of the Church as tran- 
scending that of the synagogue. St. Isidore is quoted to establish 
both the catholic destiny of the Church and her actual realization of 
that destiny in spreading over the entire world. Thus the Church is 
universal “quantum ad loca.” She is also universal “quantum ad 
conditiones hominum,”’ embracing all classes of mankind—Gentiles 
and Jews, Greeks and barbarians, slaves and freemen, men and women, 
the wealthy and the poor, learned and ignorant, the eloquent and the 
simple (“oratores et ydiotas”’). The Church is also universal “quantum 
ad tempus.”” While Isidore describes the Church as beginning on 
Pentecost, she really goes back to Abel, although not in all the fullness 
of her perfect formation. Her catholicity is also “quantum ad status” 
because she embraces, in one way or another, both angels and men, 
both viatores and comprehensores; “quantum ad doctrinam” because 
she possesses all the truth which is necessary for the salvation of the 
entire race; “quantum ad remedium”’ because, with her seven sacra- 
ments, which constitute the one way unto the liberation of all souls, 
she offers to all men the remedies for all their spiritual ills and cures 
them: “... quia curat universaliter omnia omnium peccata, et omnium 
hominum continet sufficientia et universalia remedia” (p. 124). 
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The proof that the ecclesiastical kingdom is holy is constructed by 
Capocci in terms of three different definitions of sanctity, two taken 
from the Fathers, and the other from a false etymology of the Greek 
work for holy (ay.os) as if it meant a (privative) yf (sine terra). 

The first of the patristic definitions is drawn from the Pseudo- 
Dionysius: ‘quod sanctitas est ab omni immunditia libera et perfecta 
et omnino immaculata munditia” (p. 129). In this sense the Church 
is holy because she is free from the two great impurities, sin and error. 
She is freed from sin by the grace of the sacraments, and from error, by 
her doctrines drawn from holy sources—the Scriptures, apostolic tradi- 
tion, the Fathers, the Councils, and finally from reasonable and ap- 
proved customs. 

The other definition is threefold. Holiness means sprinkled with 
the blood of a victim (samguis—sanctus); it means confirmed by a 
sanction (sancire—sanctus); it means what is dedicated to the divine 
service. The holiness of the Church follows from her sprinkling by the 
Blood of Jesus Christ, her confirmation by a divine sanction in grace 
and union with God, her dedication to God by internal and external 
worship. In this part, as in the former, the main emphasis is on the 
Fathers and Scripture. 

The section on the apostolicity of the Church is the shortest of the 
four. The Kingdom of Christ is apostolic because it has its beginning 
and origin in the apostles, “quantum ad tempus gratie revelate” 
(p. 138). They were the first and greatest Christians. To them suc- 
ceed the bishops and prelates: “quorum precipuo et primo, scil. Petro 
succedit primus prelatus et summus pontifex, universalis ecclesie pastor 
et rector” (p. 140). The Church is founded principally on Peter, who 
after Christ, nay, in place of Christ, is the Church’s head and founda- 
tion stone (p. 142). These apostles were the sons of the prophets and 
patriarchs both carnally and in their office—to work for universal 
salvation. Therefore, the latter are also included in the title 
“apostolic.” In the same way Apostolic Church is equivalent to 
Christian Church. The apostle is one sent; Christ is their sender, in 
addition to being the greatest of apostles sent by His Father. 

In the long second part of the De Regimine, there are two sections 
which interest us. First of all, there is Capocci’s original view on the 
ultimate reconciliation of the spiritual and temporal powers. He never 
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denies his contention that temporal power has its origin in a natural 
God-given right, but he denies that it can be formally perfect unless it 
has received the ratification and approbation of the spiritual power: 
“indiget etiam formatione ratificationis et approbationis per po- 
testatem spiritualem” (p. 233). For Capocci the State has need of the 
Church if she is to reach her end. The union of the two powers under 
the hegemony of the Church alone can fulfil the divine plan. 

Secondly, we are concerned with Capocci’s treatment of the papacy. 
What is the Pope’s power within the Church in his system, and how 
does he support his theories? First of all, as we have seen, Capocci 
employs the comparison taken from politics: the Church is a true 
kingdom and Christ is her King; His Vicar the Pope is also a true 
king (p. 95). In explaining this doctrine Capocci shows how all power 
in the Church derives from the power which Christ had, not as God 
(for the divine power as such is incommunicable) but as Man. This 
latter is twofold, sacerdotal and regal. The former includes the right 
to offer sacrifice, to offer public prayer, to preach, toadminister the 
sacraments. Christ also communicated to the apostles and in par- 
ticular to Peter the power of binding and loosing, i.e., judicial power. 
Now all judicial power is in a strict sense regal. In addition to the 
right of judging, the regal power includes among others the right to 
correct and punish, to make laws and administer the ecclesiastical bene- 
fices (p. 192). This regal spiritual power is superior to the sacerdotal. 
The priest is a mediator and a minister and has the dignity that befits 
his office. The king has the dignity of a cause. The regal spiritual 
power is, then, the supreme power among men. 

Who have these various powers? Bishops and priests share the power 
of orders, equally so far as the real Body of Christ is concerned (i.e., 
they can all consecrate), unequally as regards the Mystical Body of 
Christ. Bishops are equal so far as orders are concerned but differ in 
power of jurisdiction. In this power there is a real hierarchy leading 
by degrees to the supreme Ruler, Christ and His Vicar. To prove that 
Peter was designated by Christ as His Vicar, Capocci brings forward 
not only the formal texts (Matt. 16:16; Luke 22:31; John 21:15) 
but also marshals all the minor texts which to an impartial observer 
signalize the preponderance of Peter in the Gospel narrative. 
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To the Pope’s ecclesiastical power Capocci assigns no limits; the 
Pope has the fullness of spiritual regal power (p. 206). Although he 
rules various Churches through other pastors, he has the right to rule 
any other Church immediately. He has the plenitude of power; the 
other pontiffs have a part derived from his. He is the supreme judge 
of all Christians whatever their condition, dignity, or station, whereas 
he can be judged by no other. He can bestow all offices, benefices, 
and dignities of the Church (pp. 207-208). He is the supreme legis- 
lator. By divine right all are his subjects. (“Ab nulla alia potestate 
puri hominis limitatur, aut ordinatur aut judicatur.”) 

Archbishop Giacomo Capocci’s theological vision was large, but it 
could not transcend the horizons set to it by his times. Indeed, in 
affirming the doctrine of direct papal supremacy in temporal matters 
he was lagging behind the clear-sighted John of Paris, O.P., and Dante 
Alighieri, to mention two of the greatest names among those of his 
contemporaries who solved more correctly the great problem at issue in 
that struggle between Church and State. Despite the fact that he is 
the champion of a lost cause, the influence of his work seems to have 
been considerable. He was used largely by the Pontifical theologians 
under John XXII, and indeed Pelayo incorporated his treatise bodily 
into his great work, De Planctu Ecclesiae. But his treatise was first of 
all intended for the men of his day and bears clearly the marks of the 
epoch. We have already noted that he has no practical apologetics. 
His treatise belongs rather to dogmatic than to fundamental theology, 
save, perhaps, for his thesis on the Primacy of Peter. Like his con- 
temporaries, he loves dialectical reasoning and his exegesis is that of 
his time. 

The main source of his doctrine is St. Augustine, whom he faithfully 
echoes in most points; it is to be noted, however, that he takes no 
account of the circumstances in which Augustine’s doctrine was 
elaborated. There is no trace of the Donatist struggle in his pages. 
And if the echoes of the struggles of the past are absent, premonitions 
of future struggles are totally lacking. Although Capocci obviously 
understands by the Church on earth a visible society ruled directly 
by men who hold Christ’s place and power, he loves to dwell on the 


8 Cf. Arquillére, op. cit., “Etude critique des sources,” pp. 34-48; 57-71. 
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sublime concept of the great invisible society of the elect and the angels. 
Nor does he hesitate to oppose to it the devil’s society of bad men and 
fallen angels. 

Capocci’s dependence on the part of the little treatise of St. Thomas, 
Expositio super Symbolo Apostolorum, which deals with the Church, 
seems probable. Indeed, it is also probable that he inherits from 
Aquinas the Aristotelian doctrine of the natural right of the State—a 
doctrine which influences his whole thought. In a sense this work of 
St. Thomas may be considered the inspiration of the first treatise 
De Ecclesia. 

JOHN WYCLIF 


The fact that an author’s conception of the Church is often colored 
by his personal convictions, and by the theological and political pre- 
occupations of the moment, is clearly evidenced in the two authors 
whom we are now to consider, John Wyclif, the famous English heretic, 
and John Hus, his Bohemian disciple. Wyclif (ca. 1330-1384), a 
Yorkshire man, became prominent at the University of Oxford in the 
1360’s. At first, and for some time, he, like most of the doctors, had 
used university and papal influence to obtain advancement and reve- 
nues. In 1374, however, he became a theologian of the government 
party, and fell under the influence of John of Gaunt, the influential 
Duke of Lancaster, whose aim was to humiliate the Church.“ This 
connection led Wyclif to publish opinions on dominion, borrowed from 
Archbishop Richard Fitzralph (d. 1360), which alarmed the papal 
curia; and on May 22, 1377, eighteen propositions, drawn principally 
from Wyclif’s De Civili Dominio, were condemned. At the time, 
Wyclif met with no effective opposition in England because of court 
protection. The death of Gregory XI, whom Wyclif had dubbed a 
horrible devil, and the successive elections of Urban VI and Clement 
VII precipitated the Great Western Schism. This scandal seems to 
have helped turn Wyclif from a critic of the ecclesiastical system into 
something like a rebel against it. During the year 1378 he put together 
his De Ecclesia," in which he pays lip service to Urban VI, but actually 
seeks to undermine the whole papal position. 

M4 Dictionary of National Biography, X XTX, 422. 

% Cf. H. B. Workman, “Wyclif,” Hasting’s Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics (Edin- 
burgh, 1921), XII, 816. 
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Wyclif is undoubtedly one of the most important figures in the his- 
tory of the development of ecclesiology. He is, of course, unmis- 
takably heretical, and in many respects he caricatures the traditional 
teaching of the Church. Moreover, his whole conception of the 
Church is vitiated both by the definition which he adopts and clings 
to with great tenacity, and also by the obtruding intensity of his dis- 
satisfaction with the ecclesiastical organization of his day. But the 
very keenness of his defense of his wrong opinion served to throw light 
on the important truth that the life of the Church is real even in those 
who will not be saved. Moreover, Wyclif’s rigid doctrine and his 
vehemence against the Roman Church were destined to pass, by way 
of Hus, into Reformation thought. 

Despite its importance and its bulk, Wyclif’s De Ecclesia scarcely 
merits the title of a treatise on the Church." Capocci had far more 
doctrine in the short first part of his book, De Regimine Christiano. 
Moreover, the structure of Wyclif’s work is extremely loose. Chapters 
VII-XVI were written at the request of the government to support its 
bloody violation of the right of sanctuary in Westminister Abbey on 
August 11, 1378.7 Wyclif took the occasion to give his views on ec- 
clesiastical privileges in general. In the concluding chapters (XVII- 
XXIII), he undertakes to refute 2 contemporary reply to some of the 
opinions he had expressed in the earlier chapters. His opponent is 
not named; it is merely stated that the objections of a certain doctor, 
given in Scholastic form, will serve to clarify the points at issue (p. 388). 
In answering these objections Wyclif goes off into lengthy discussions 
of abstruse theological points which have little or no connection with 
the subject matter. Moreover, his answers add very little to what he 
has said before; he merely repeats his former arguments, or, when his 
adversary has scored a good point, he resorts to subtleties or abuse. At 
any rate, he does succeed in making his own position very clear, and 
he reveals his tendencies by striking examples. 

The first six chapters are the most interesting from the standpoint 
of ecclesiology, though even in these one is disappointed. Wyclif is 

1% J, Wyclif, Tractatus de Ecclesia, edited with an introduction by Johann Loserth 
(London, 1886); the treatise runs to 587 large octavo pages. All the ensuing page refer- 
ences parenthetically made in the text are to this edition by Loserth. 


17 Cf. Loserth, op. cit., Introduction, p. xiv; Workman (art. cit.) limits this digression 
to Chapters VII-XII, in which case Chapters XIII-XVI would be an epilogue. 
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always on the defensive, constantly engaged in answering objections 
to his own doctrinal novelties. As a matter of fact, the only positive 
part of his whole work is in the first chapter, in chapter XX (an exegesis 
of Proverbs 31), and in a section of his treatment of the Westminster 
affair. 

Wyclif begins his treatise with a definition of the Church as the 
congregation of all who are predestined: “Quamvis autem ecclesia 
dicitur multipliciter in scriptura, suppono quod sumatur ad propositum 
pro famosiori, scil., congregacioni omnium predestinatorum”’ (p. 3); 
“ipsa [ecclesia catholica] est omnes predestinati presentes, preteriti, 
et futuri” (p.5). This definition is the sustaining premise of the whole 
treatise. One who is foreknown (prescitus) does not and cannot belong 
to the Church; he is not a living member of Christ’s Body; he has not 
eaten that Body, i.e., he has not faith (p. 4). Wyclif attempts to 
sustain the definition by citations from St. Augustine, Hugh of St. 
Victor, St. John Chrysostom, and also by several texts from Scripture 
(pp. 72 ff.). In fact, with his characteristic arrogance he claims for it 
the patronage of all the doctors: “Et eadem est sententia sanctorum 
doctorum qui seipsos intelligunt in ista materia.” 

According to Wyclif, predestination gives its subject a deep-seated 
grace which he can never lose, even though he be for a time in mortal 
sin: “...radicalem gratiam a qua non possunt excidere, licet ad 
tempus priventur fluente gratia” (p. 75). The foreknown may be in 
the state of grace for a time, but, since they lack the grace of predes- 
tination, they are never loved by Christ as much as the predestinate, 
no matter how criminal the latter may be at the moment (p. 80). In- 
deed, the predestinate are never really criminal; for, although they 
may lose faith and grace “secundum presentem justiciam,” they have 
infused faith “secundum graciam predestinacionis” (p. 417). The 
foreknown, while in the state of grace, may form a “‘tugurium estivale” 
of Christ, but they are never part of the Church. In fact, Wyclif 
shows but little esteem for the passing state of grace of the foreknown, 
and at times he seems to doubt whether they have real grace at all: 
“Dicas quod regulariter fides infunditur in baptismo; quod ego credo 
de omni predestinato rite baptizato.” Later he affirms that only the 
predestinate are united by right faith: “. . . per rectam fidem, eo quod 
omnes alii continue peccato indelebili peccant mortaliter et sic sunt 
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perpetuo heretici” (p.416). It is, therefore, scandalous and slanderous 
to say that the foreknown form part of the Church; for then the Church 
would be the object of God’s intense hate (p. 122). 

From his definition of the Church, as from a fundamental principle, 
Wyclif draws seven conclusions, which make up his personal teaching on 
the Church. In three of these conclusions he insists directly or in- 
directly on the idea, which is at the samme time a program, that no man 
may call himself the head of the universal Church, or even of a particu- 
lar Church (pp. 5, 17, 21). In two others he is likewise concerned with 
the headship of the Church; in one, he interprets the Bull Unam 
Sanctam (p. 14), and in the other he defines the actual position of the 
Pope. The remaining two conclusions deal with the unity of the 
Church and with the fact that outside the Church there is no salvation. 
The last-named point is quickly despatched (p. 11); indeed, granted 
Wyclif’s definition of the Church, it needs no proof. 

Wyclif insists a great deal on the unity of the Church. The three 
parts of the Church—amilitant, sleeping, triumphant—form but one 
Church (pp. 7 f.); the angels and all the predestined from Abel down 
belong to the one Church (pp. 69, 389 ff., 437). The external form 
of the Church is predestination considered from the side of the divine 
will; the inward form is the same predestination as participated by the 
individual. To this union of the elect, the Body of Christ, Wyclif 
opposes the union of the foreknown, the body of the devil. The out- 
ward form of this latter union is the foreknowledge of God, and the in- 
ward form is the sin of final impenitence. In this fashion, Wyclif’s 
concept of the Church dictates his concept of her unity. And so great 
is his insistence on this concept of unity that one feels that he is using 
itmore as a weapon against papal supremacy than for its intrinsic value. 

To prove that no man may call himself head of the universal Church 
Wyclif alleges various reasons: Christ is the Head of the Church (Col. 
1:18); moreover, the Church is not a monster with two heads (here he 
cites the Unam Sanctam); again, if a mere man were head of the 
Church, he would be superior to Christ and to God. But his funda- 
mental argument is drawn from his definition of the Church: barring a 
special revelation, no one can know with certainty that he is even a 
member of the Church, nor that others are members; therefore, a fortiori 
no one can call himself head of the Church (p. 5). 
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If the Roman Pontiff is predestined, and if he discharges his pastoral 
functions well, then he is the head of as much of the Church as is sub- 
ject to him. In one place, Wyclif makes the Pope head merely of a 
particular Church, and says that it seems probable that he might have 
a superior (e.g., the head of the Church of Asia, if the latter happened 
to rule, in conformity with the law of Christ, a greater number of 
people); he adds, however, that he personally prefers to grant the su- 
periority of the Pope, and not contend about it (pp. 30-31). In 
another place (p. 19), he is willing to extend the Pope’s headship to the 
whole militant Church, “cum clerus jam peregrinus consentit in eum 
ut capitaneum”; but he makes the significant reservation, “unless the 
opposite is clear.” At all events, no constitution, election, or ac- 
ceptation can make a man a member of the Church, let alone its head. 
The one and the other depend on predestination; a man may be re- 
puted to be Christ’s Vicar, and be in reality a horrendous devil (p. 366). 
And from the other point of view, ““Ubicumque terrarum clericus vel 
laycus post ascensionem edificat ecclesiam sanctam cujus est 
membrum, ipse est tam Christi quam Petri vicarius” (p. 366). 

In discussing the statement of the Unam Sanctam, ‘“‘Subesse Romano 
Pontifici omni humane nature est de necessitate salutis,” Wryclif 
maintains that the Pontiff in question is not the Pope but Jesus Christ 
Himself. And to the objection that this was not Boniface’s meaning, 
he replies that no Christian should interpret Boniface as meaning him- 
self, since that would be blasphemy. The universal Church is not 
subject to any Vicar of Peter as to its head (p. 30). Again, no one may 
maintain that the salvation of any Christian depends on a reprobate 
Pope. The Pope’s influence depends on how far he is pleasing to God. 
One does not have to believe in the Vicar of Christ in order to be saved; 
one does not even have to believe that the Pope is head of a particular 
Church. Saints hesitated to call themselves members of the Church, 
let alone its head (p. 67). Therefore, it is right to conclude that men 
should consult the Scriptures before obeying the Pope; for the life and 
teaching of Christ therein portrayed are the glass by which heretics 
may be discerned (p. 41). 

Extending this teaching, Wyclif declares that the clergy should not 
be honored unless they prove themselves worthy of honor by a good 
life. We may legitimately resist, and refuse payments to, evil ec- 
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clesiastical authorities “querentes quae sua sunt” (p.49). Prelates 
are to be judged by their works (p. 129); those who have a care for 
dignity, primacy, and honor, and not for the observance of Christ’s 
law are out of the Church (p. 102); we have an obligation to pay dues 
only to those who by their works show that they rightly claim dues; 
indeed, unless the clergy honor Holy Scripture in word and work they 
forfeit all their privileges (p. 258). 

Wyclif baldly states that the Pope can err “tam in execucione clavium 
quam eciam in via morum”’ (p. 353); in fact, Gregory XI, “the hor- 
rendous fiend,” approved four cardinal heresies and condemned four 
propositions of Catholic faith. In matters of doubt, therefore, the 
only authority is the Scripture; Pope and synod are infallible only in- 
asmuch as their doctrine is based thereon (p. 563). 

Moreover, Wyclif maintains that the Roman Church is not confined 
to Rome, to the Pope and the Cardinals: wherever there is a faithful 
Christian, there is the Roman Church (pp. 14, 15). The Catholic 
Church is called Roman for three reasons: (1) Christ knew that the 
nations which made up the Roman Empire were to be substituted for 
the Jews; (2) a multitude of martyrs suffered at Rome; (3) to show that 


fides formata, and not place or antiquity, is the foundation of the 


Church (pp. 15, 16). 

For the Roman Curia itself Wyclif has nothing but hatred. It is 
venal; the Pope and the Cardinals are in league with England’s 
enemies; they are blinded by avarice (p. 352). The court of Rome is 
a nest of mischievous foxes, whence poison flows to all parts of 
Christendom. By their sly traditions they have enclosed their nest with 
a triple barrier: first, they place themselves above all human judg- 
ment; secondly, they make it a matter of salvation that all Christians 
should be their subjects; finally, they claim the right of ruling other 
Churches (p. 357). They call themselves “ ‘servos servorum Dei,’ 
licet sint in opere et per consequens in nomine reali servi precipui 
patris mendacii et mendacissima membra dyaboli” (p. 130). Wyclif’s 
hate for the Roman Church in particular and for the hierarchical or- 
ganization of the Church in general is never more than thinly veiled, 
and frequently appears in all its vigor. Indeed, his De Ecclesia is 
more an appeal for reform than a treatise on the Church. 

There remain but two points of importance to be discussed: Wyclif’s 
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theory of ecclesiastical privilege, and his solution of the difficulties 
that derive therefrom. 

He maintains, first of all, that there is no true privilege of the Church 
which is not derived from her Head, Christ Jesus (p.168). Conse- 
quently, the Church has no true privilege “nisi de quanto fundatur, 
docetur, vel elicitur, ex scriptura” (p. 173). The greatest privilege 
for the Church would be to be divested of temporal possessions that 
she might run freely after Christ in evangelical poverty (p.176). En- 
dowment of the Church is evil; it subjects clerics to wordly cares, 
causes quarrels, and induces men who are unfit for office to seek it. It 
is one of the greatest sins (“excommunicatissime peccant’’) to take 
away “antiquissima et validissima privilegia, instituta a Christo, 
[quae] steterunt in paupertate altissima.” Wyclif has a particular 
animus against perpetual endowments; for, in addition to being against 
Christian humility and trust in God, they tend to secularize the Church 
by troubling it with money quarrels and by giving it a false sense of 
security (pp. 289 f.). 

For the endowment question Wyclif has a radical solution. Asa 
foundation for his teaching, he vigorously combats the idea that ec- 
clesiastical power extends to civil and secular affairs; this is a capital 
heresy, even though it is held by recalcitrant prelates (p. 300). Indeed, 
“minus remotum est a sacerdocio Christi recipere a dominis tem- 
poralibus alternatum usum uxorum suarum secundum copulam 
carnalem quam quod recipiant a seculari dominio dominacionem 
civilem” (p. 365)—a statement made apropos of the endowment of the 
Roman Church (the “poisoning of the Church’’) by Constantine. From 
this position he advances by degrees to his doctrine of disendowment 
and subjection to the State. He suggests the confiscation of Church 
property and its distribution “inter seculares dominos.” This would 
be the remedy for the ills of Christendom; wars would cease, and the 
infidels would be converted (p. 290). The Church, which once 
abandoned Christ’s privilege of poverty for Caesar’s of endowment, 
may and should now do the opposite (p. 381). If the clergy abuse their 
temporalities, Wyclif is sure that the king may withdraw them; many 
English kings have done so, and no open condemnation has been forth- 
coming (p. 330). 

He then proceeds to propose that the king should each year examine 
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the disposition of Church goods and make what changes he sees fit 
(pp. 385 f.). The idea that recourse should be had to the Pope for 
sanction of this measure is ridiculed. If the king had no power over 
the goods of the clergy, a fourth of the realm would be withdrawn from 
his rule (p. 338). Wyclif’s opinion regarding the Westminster privilege 
throws light on this doctrine. The interpretation of the privilege lies 
solely with the king. If the Pope is consulted, he may humbly give 
what he considers to be the scriptural doctrine in the matter; but he is 
not to be obeyed “‘nisi de quanto sentenciam suam fundavit in scriptura 
sacra” (p. 228). With regard to this power of the king, Wyclif is 
entirely explicit in his De Potestate Papae: “Expergescat igitur rex 
prudencia et non permittat maniacos per privilegia consumere bona 
sua et bona pauperum regni sui, nam reducere ad statum primevum 
ecclesiam regi principaliter spectat ad suum officium” (p. 379). More- 
over, Wyclif’s De Officio Regis, the companion volume to his 
De Ecclesia, develops this doctrine at length. All his arguments are 
framed to convince the king that he should consider himself the su- 
preme head of the Church in his own dominions. He is to superintend 
the work of the bishops, and see that each parish has a true theologian 
as its priest. As the editors of this work remark, ‘Henry VIII himself 
could have asked no more.’’!8 

Wyclif’s hatred for the Roman Pontiff is even more thinly veiled in 
the De Potestate Papae than it is in the De Ecclesia. At that, one feels 
that he is not as outspoken as he would like to be. He denies that 
papal jurisdiction extends to the whole Church (p. 95); Peter had no 
more power than the rest of the apostles. He maintains that the 
primacy of the Roman See is of human origin (p. 178); it dates from 
the endowment of that See by Constantine. He then draws up a 
catalogue of the resemblances between the Popes and Antichrist, and 
concludes that any Pope who claims to be the head of the whole Church 
is Antichrist (pp. 120 f., 189 f.). He recalls the various historic dis- 
putes for the papal throne, and ascribes them all to avarice and a desire 
for worldly honor. He also draws an argument from the myth of a 
female pope, a certain Agnes. And at the end of the book he sum- 
marizes his attack in a list of the twelve abuses of the papacy; this is 


8 J. Wyclif, De Officio Regis, edited by A. W. Pollard and C. Sayle (London, 1887), p. 
xxvii; De Potestate Papae, edited by J. Loserth (London, 1908). 
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his doctrine of the false Pope. But there is a true Pope, too; he need 
not be bishop of Rome, nor does he hold office by election. The office 
is conferred by God alone; and this Pope is the holiest and most righte- 
ous of men; yet, should he sin, even he would be degraded (pp. 
195, 367). 

As is well known, Wyclif has no great opinion of St. Thomas or the 
other Scholastics; but he professes great reverciice for the Scripture, 
for the early ages of the Church, and particularly for £ Augustine, 
from whom he claims to have taken the definition of the Church that 
is the foundation of all his doctrine.*’ What are we to think of this 
claim?’ First of all, there is no doubt that this definition is found in 
St. Augustine. It is equally clear that when St. Augustine limits the 
Church to the predestinate, he is considering either the Church trium- 
phant after the Last Judgment or the Church secundum praescientiam 
divinam. It must be admitted, too, that Wyclif does the same; he 
frequently distinguishes those who are in the Church “secundum pre- 
sentem justiciam” from the predestined (pp. 408, 409; cf. p. 125); 
and he maintains with St. Augustine that a foreknown priest can ad- 
minister the sacraments with profit to the faithful (pp. 448, 456). 
Again, many of his finest conceptions about the Church owe their in- 
spiration directly to the great African Doctor: the Church is a spiritual 
mother, associated with the God-Man in the spiritual rebirth of the 
faithful, as Eve was associated with Adam in the generation of the 
human race; God is our Father, the Church is our Mother; the Church 
is the Spouse of Christ, and their marriage was celebrated in the womb 
of Mary; the Church is the indivisible Body of Christ; God, in insti- 
tuting the Church, did not tie His hands, but acts by His grace on 
those not yet within her fold—all these ideas are taken by Wyclif from 
St. Augustine. 

And yet, despite the correctness of his distinctions, despite the fact 
that he has borrowed the fine phrases of St. Augustine, the Church 
portrayed by Wyclif is not at all that portrayed by St. Augustine. It 
will be possible here to stress only a few points, but they will serve to 

wp Wiegand, Dogmengeschichte des Mittelalters (Leipzig, 1919), p. 86, notes that 
in philosophy Wyclif had abandoned Occamism for Thomistic realism. He notes that 
Wyclif’s heterodox opinions “konnten aber fiir die Kirche umso gefiahrlicher werden als 


sich Wiclif zugleich dem von der Kirche begiinstigten thomistischen Realismus zuge- 
wandt hatte” (p. 87). 
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destroy any supposed similarity.!® Wyclif would have us believe in a 
Church in which Scripture, as interpreted by the individual, is the 
ultimate norm of faith; St. Augustine stresses as a fundamental truth 
the living infallible magisterium of the Church; there is, for instance, 
his maxim: “Ego vero evangelio non crederem, nisi me catholicae 
Ecclesiae commoveret auctoritas.’”*° For Wyclif, the Roman Church 
is either an equivocal term or a source of evil to the universal Church; 
St. Augustine speaks of the dignity ‘““Romanae Ecclesiae in qua semper 
apostolicae cathedrae viguit principatus”;”" “Inde rescripta venerunt; 
causa finita est.’’? According to Wyclif, the individual must judge 
by the works of his ecclesiastical superiors whether they are deserving 
of obedience or not; but St. Augustine demands obedience: “‘Pertineat 
ergo ad nos cura, ad vos obedientia.’’** Wyclif strives to strip ec- 
clesiastical censures of all meaning; St. Augustine distinguishes be- 
tween, and proclaims the force of, various ecclesiastical censures.™ 

For all his fidelity to a few of the formulas of St. Augustine, Wyclif 
is in complete divergence from him on fundamentals. By forcing 
certain sayings without regard for their context, he succeeds in falsi- 
fying the whole thought of St. Augustine, while at the same time ap- 
pealing to his patronage. It is not strange, therefore, that in later life 
Wyclif abandoned many of the positions for which the great African 
ceaselessly fought. For instance, in his De Eucharistia (p. 113), 
Wyclif maintains that the validity of that sacrament is conditioned by 
the priest’s acceptability to God; in other places he seems to deny the 
utility and necessity of prayer. Both these points are natural con- 
sequences of his system of rigid predestinationsim. 

The De Ecclesia, the Peasants’ Revolt of 1381, and especially his 
doctrines on the Eucharist led to Wyclif’s retirement to Lutterworth. 
On becoming Archbishop of Canterbury, William Courtenay took 
vigorous measures against his subversive teaching. Twenty-four 
conclusions taken from his writings were condemned in May, 1382, at 
London, ten as heretical and fourteen as erroneous. With the aid of 

For a fuller treatment, cf. Portalié, DTC, I, 2408-16. 

* Contra epist. manich., c. 5, n. 6 (PL, XLII, 176). 

4 Fist. XLII, c. 3,n.7 (PL, XXXIII, 163). 

® Sermo CXXXI, c. 10, n. 10 (PL, XX XVIII, 734). 


* Sermo CXLVI, n. 1 (PL, XXXVIII, 796). 
* Post coll. ad Donat. liber, c. 4, n, 6 (PL, XLIII, 656). 
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this condemnation, Courtenay within six months broke the hold which 
the Lollards, as Wyclif’s followers were called, had obtained on Oxford. 
Wyclif himself seems to have been undisturbed, thanks to the protec- 
tion of Gaunt. He died at Lutterworth on the last day of 1384. 
During his last years he wrote in his Trialogus a very comprehensive 
criticism of the Church. 


JOHN HUS 


Wyclif’s treatise De Ecclesia remained in manuscript until the nine- 
teenth century. In England it exercised little influence. Lollardy, 
although crushed at Oxford, did spread, until it was forcibly repressed 
under Henry IV and Henry V. But the case was different in Bohemia. 
For five centuries John Wyclif was there regarded as a “fifth 
evangelist.”** During his lifetime copies of his philosophical treatises 
were introduced, and his defense of realism against nominalism won 
the attention and favor of the professors at the University of Prague. 
His theological position was also known in Bohemia before Jerome of 
Prague, the companion of Hus, returned from England early in the 
fifteenth century. Wyclif’s teaching soon divided the University; 
the Czech professors favored it, but the German professors rejected it. 
At the first formal discussion of the subject in 1403, the majority re- 
jected forty-five propositions from Wyclif’s works, including the 
twenty-four which had been condemned in England in 1382. 

This condemnation did not prevent the spread and study of Wyclif’s 
teaching. John Hus particularly became known as his zealous de- 
fender, although he refused to accept the name of Wyclifite. In 1408 
the Archbishop of Prague ordered that all copies of Wyclif’s treatises 
be submitted for examination. By this time the cause of Wyclif had 
become deeply involved in the cause of Czech nationalism at the Uni- 
versity. Hus, who soon came to be looked upon as the leader of the 
anti-German faction, continued to study Wyclif and to embrace more 
and more of his views. He published works and preached sermons 
which were taken almost entirely from Wyclif. Nor did the burning 

% Cambridge Medieval History, VII (Cambridge, 1932), 503. 

% J. Loserth, Hus und Wiclif, Zur Genesis der husitischen Lehre (2nd ed. rev.; Munich 


and Berlin, 1925), p. 1; there is an English translation of the first edition by M. J. Evans 
(London, 1884). 
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by the Archbishop in 1410 of all the confiscated works of Wyclif end 
Hus’s devotion to his master. Rather, he composed many works which 
were centos of Wyclif. “Although the other Czech professors aban- 
doned Wyclif’s writings ‘as honeyed poison,’ Hus still continued tu bow 
before him as the ‘master of deep thoughts.’ ’”?” 

The De Ecclesia of Hus, composed in 1412-14, is considered his most 
important work. It has been stated, not without truth, that the work 
contains hardly a line—lcal coloring and polemics apart—which 
was not drawn from Wyclif’s writings. Johann Loserth, who has 
written the definitive work on the relationship between Wyclif and 
Hus,”* has proved that the Bohemian professor took from Wyclif his 
teaching on the sources of Christian faith, on the Church and its con- 
stitution, on papal power, on the priesthood, on Church government, 
on predestination and its consequences, on sin, on ecclesiastical and 
civil institutions, on the sacraments (with the doubtful exception of 
that on the Eucharist), on eschatology, on the national (particularist) 
church. What Wyclif wrote of England, Hus applies to Bohemia, the 
only change being that Anglia is deleted and Boemia inserted in its 
place. Hus’s definition of the Church, of faith, of indulgence, of the 
sacraments, of heresy, etc., are taken word for word from Wyclif. 
It is not strange that one of the first nineteenth-century critics to be- 
come aware of this dependence wrote that Hus stole his whole theology 
from Wyclif.2® As Dr. Loserth has proved, almost all of the first 
eight chapters of Hus’s De Ecclesia are drawn from Wyclif’s De Ecclesia, 
with some excepts from Wyclif’s De Fide Catholica and De Christo et 
Adversario Antichristo. In his second part (Chapters [X-XXIII), 
Hus answers his opponents by paragraphs taken from Wyclif’s De 
Potestate Papae. As Hus was burned at Constance principally because 
of the De Ecclesia, it is true to say that he died as a Lollard. 

Hus occasionally quotes from Czech authors but he never gives 
Wyclif as an authority. It is true that in medieval times authors were 
much more free in the use of materials drawn from others than is cus- 
tomary today. But the plagiarism of Hus has no parallel. David S. 


1 Schaff, op. cit., p. xxvi. 
Cf. note 26. 
** A. Hausrath, in Historische Zeitschrift, V1, 17 ff. 
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Schaff, in the preface to his English translation of Hus’s De Ecclesia, 
admits that “never did a man owe more to mortal teacher than Hus to 
John Wyclif.’”*° Yet he affirms that Hus was not a servile imitator 
of Wyclif. To prove this he points out that Hus puts Wyclif’s matter 
into new collocations; that he omits details of Wyclif’s argument 
“where we would expect Hus to have drawn from his predecessor,” 
that he omits many of the authors quoted by Wyclif; that he was well 
read in canon law and used it independently; and that he knew Augus- 
tine well. In view of the findings of Dr. Loserth, it must be admitted 
that not much even of this shadowy originality still persists. Schaff 
is on surer ground when he points out that Hus is clearer and more 
direct than Wyclif. From the polemical point of view the Bohemian 
undoubtedly has the merit of being less prolix. His compact volume 
of two hundred pages contains all the venom and specious arguments 
which Wyclif spreads over the thousand and more pages of the three 
tracts we have cited. As a consequence, the Czech is often more 
powerful as well as more insidious than his English prototype. This 
may be the merit of a vulgarizateur, but it made Hus’s De Ecclesia 
what it was called at Constance: ‘a work which by its abundance of 
proofs combats the authority and plenary power of the Pope, no less 
than the Koran combats the Catholic faith.’’* 

That Hus’s opponents in Prague did not accuse him of plagiarism 
astonishes us. On the other hand, we are not surprised that at Con- 
stance an Englishman, John Stokes, characterized Hussism as pure 
Wyclifism. The relationship could not but be known to con- 
temporaries. But as the knowledge of Wyclif’s work vanished, Hus’s 
personality came gradually to overshadow that of his master. In 
Luther’s time, Hus passed as the author of Wyclif’s theological posi- 
tion, and was considered the one true forerunner of the Reformation. 
Only in fairly recent times has the true state of affairs become gen- 
erally known. . 

% Schaff, op. cit., pp. xxvif. In the chapter on Hus in the Cambridge Medieval History, 
Kamil Krofta makes no attempt to estimate the extent of Wyclif’s influence on Hus, but 
he does not contest Loserth’s findings; cf. Cambridge Medieval History, VIII (Cambridge, 


1936), 45-64. 
31 Cf. Letters of John Hus, edited by H. B. Workman and R. M. Pope (London, 1904), 


p. 86. 
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CONCLUSION 


It seems certain from internal evidence that Wyclif was not famliiar 
with the literary products of the great controversy between Boniface 
VIII and Philip the Fair. Amid a multitude of references of all kinds, 
he cites none of the authors involved in that controversy. Moreover, 
his thought on a more or less similar subject matter is rar’ y condi- 
tioned by the principles and arguments used in France and Italy three- 
quarters of a century before. However, the Bull Unam Sanctam is 
quoted by him as part of the Corpus Juris, and it forms an important 
link between him and the continental struggle. Apparently, this Bull 
is one of the causes of Wyclif’s hatred of the papacy; as we have seen, 
he maintains that a Pope who would apply it to himself is a blasphemer 
and Antichrist. Wyclif, therefore, represents a part of the violent 
legistic reaction to the claims of the imperial papacy. Moreover, by 
his doctrine on the disendowment of the Church he is connected with 
Marsilio of Padua, William of Occam, the extremists among the 
Franciscans, and Richard Fitzralph of Armagh. On another point, 
too, he is allied with Occam— his appeal to the Bible as to the primary, 
unconditioned, and absolute authority. 

However, it is generally maintained that the theological principle 
which moves Wyclif is English, and that he inherited it from Thomas 
Bradwardine. Certainly, Wyclif himself asserts at least twice that 
anyone who has read the Doctor Profundus on the unchangeableness 
of God’s will and knowledge could not but agree with him in his con- 
clusions as to membership in the Church and its effects. However, 
the passages to which Wyclif refers do not prove that Bradwardine 
erred as did Wyclif himself. At any rate, Wyclif’s concept of member- 
ship in the Church—whether original with him or not—was destined to 
be the most fecund of all his ecclesiological teaching. Through Hus 
it influenced all Protestant thought on the nature of the Church, and 
thus indirectly influenced Catholic thought. 

As for Archbishop Capocci, it is clear that Wyclif is even farther re- 
moved from him than from St. Augustine. Despite the fact that 
Capocci on occasion speaks of the Church as the society of the elect, 
and opposes it to the synagogue of Satan, the difference between his 
thought and Wyclif’s would be apparent even to the casual reader. 
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Capocci does indeed regard the Scripture and St. Augustine as his 
great authorities, but he accepts both of them under the guidance of 
the living Church of his time and under the light of Scholastic theology. 
To Wyclif, however, these latter two norms were anathema. He 
rejects them, and by so doing inevitably lays himself open to error 
in his interpretation of both the Scriptures and St. Augustine—in- 
evitably, because he cuts himself off from a part of the living tradition 
which is of capital importance in any discussion of the nature and 
constitution of the Church. 
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MARITAL RIGHTS OF THE SINFULLY STERILIZED 


JOHN J. CLIFFORD, S.J. 
St. Mary of the Lake Seminary 


— concern of nature for the continuance of humankind is nowhere 
more strikingly manifested than in man’s instinctive reaction 
against artificial sterility. Biting contempt has been visited on this 
crime. Nor has law, human and divine, failed to proscribe, even from 
the dawn of history, the same baneful practice. Here may be cited 
the law of Deuteronomy: “If two men have words together, and one 
begins to fight against the other, and the other’s wife, willing to deliver 
her husband out of the hand of the stronger, shall put forth her hand 
and take him by the secrets, thou shalt cut off her hand, neither shalt 
thou be moved with any pity in her regard.” According to Humme- 
lauer’s citation, the explanation of the chastisement is found “in the 
shameful female crime whereby injury to this member cuts off the 
very fountainhead of posterity.’ 

Nor has the pagan world restrained its contempt. There are the 
stinging words of Martial, excoriating heathen voluptuousness: “Cur 
tantum eunuchos habeat tua Gallica, quaeris Pannica. Vult futui 
Gallia non parere.”* And Juvenal satirizes Roman matrons: “. . . illa 
voluptas, summa tamen, quod iam calida matura iuventa inguina 
tradantur medicis, iam pectine nigro.”* And out of medieval times 
Sixtus V denounces the same crime: “Who does not consign to harsh 
punishment the criminals who with poisons and potions and maleficent 
medicaments induce sterility in womankind?’’> And in our own times 
we have heard the stern teaching of Pius XI upon sterilization. 


Finally that pernicious practice must be condemned which closely touches upon 
the natural right of man to enter matrimony but affects also in a real way the 
welfare of the offspring. ... Public magistrates have no direct power over the 
bodies of their subjects. Where no crime has taken place they can never directly 
harm or tamper with the integrity of the body either for reasons of eugenics or 
for any other reason. Private individuals have no other power over their bodies 
than that which pertains to their natural end. They are not free to destroy or 


1 Deut. 25:11-12. 2 Comment. in Deut., in hl., n. 51. 
+ * Ad Pannicam de Gallia Uxore. 4 Sat. VI. 
*Constitutio Effrenatum, Fontes Iuris Canonici, n. 165. 
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mutilate their members except where no other provision can be made for the good 
of the whole body.® 


These witnesses, ancient and modern, proclaim that self-procured 
sterility is a heinous crime worthy of the contempt of men. For it 
trespasses not only against the integrity of the individual, but likewise 
against the conservation of the race. And this latter malice leads 
every but a decadent generation to brand as derelicts to their kind such 
as defraud the race of its natural expectation. In its instinctive reac- 
tion against such arts, popular imagination has seized upon the word, 
“cheats,” to designate women who deceive therein their unsuspecting 
husbands. Moreover, it is a fact of racial psychology, which illumines 
this same instinct for race conservation implanted in human nature, 
that mothers react with more anxious concern to genital deformities 
in their meo-nati than to any other corporal defect. 

However, our interest here lies less with the sinfulness of voluntary 
sterilization and more with the ethical issues of marital relations sub- 
sequent to deliberate sterilization. Wherefore a pertinent query must 
be raised. May the sinfully sterilized husband or wife lawfully engage 
thereafter in marital relations? To that question the answer waits 
upon a distinction: whether indeed the sterilization is remediable or 
irremediable, whether the condition is permanent or temporary in its 
effects. The moral answer, then, is conditioned largely by the physi- 
ological status of the individual. As the effects of sterilization vary in 
the male and the female, they must be studied separately. 

Two methods of sterilizing the male are in use. One is surgical, the 
other is hormonal. Surgical procedure includes roentgen-ray, radium, 
and vasectomy. Prolonged exposure to irradiation either of roentgen- 
ray or radium induces gonadal atrophy with consequent aspermia. 
While intercourse thereafter is not impaired and eases the ardor of 
passion, it fails none the less in its primary purpose, generation. Ir- 
radiation brings to pass spermacrasia but it does not defunctionalize 
the seminiferous ducts. Contrariwise, vasectomy severs these seminal! 
canals yet leaves spermatogenesis intact. To be effective, vasectomy 
must incise both vasa or tubes. Were only one resected, the other 
would remain capable of furthering spermigration and subsequent 


6 Casti Connubii. 
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conception. For completeness, mention is here made of vasoligature. 
Because it is often ineffective it is rarely used. Neither vasectomy, let 
it be remarked, nor ligation of seminal ducts impairs either coition or 
the desire for it; for surgical interference with the tubes does not 
eliminate the internal secretions which stimulate male potency. 

Vasectomy is done according to various patterns or techniques. 
Thus the ducts are sometimes merely severed. But permanent sterili- 
zation, as we shall later show, is not thereby always assured. Hence 
this method meets with disapproval. Resection with ligation finds 
more favor. The tubes are ligated at two points and the sections be- 
tween the ligatures are excised. Three-fourths of an inch of each tube 
is usually removed. This excision has, at times, been too inadequate 
to forestall a natural reintegration of the tubal lumina or passageways. 
Advocates of birth control, therefore, insist on a larger excision of the 
tube. A variant technique proceeds to crush the tubal ends after 
resection. Again, the tubal ends may be pocketed or buried in adja- 
cent tissue or sewed to the scrotal skin or closed by sutures. Vasectomy, 
then, is a simple but very effective method of sterilization. Later on, 
sterilization through the use of estrogens will be discussed. 

If we now turn to sterilization of the female, we learn that surgery 
uses for its accomplishment a wide variety of operations. Thus radia- 
tion of the gonads inhibits ovulation. Permanent sterilization results. 
But the process has its drawbacks. For cessation of ovulation precipi- 
tates a premature climacteric with all its physical and psychological 
disorders. Conservative surgeons are therefore loath to adopt this 
technique. Recourse is more often made to ligation or resection of the 
fallopian tubes. These tubes are conduits between the ovaries and 
the uterus and aid the spermatozoa in their climb towards the ovaries 
as well as the ovum in its descent into the uterus. Removal of these 
tubes means effective sterilization. Full occlusion of their lumina 
likewise produces sterilization. Hysterectomy and ovidectomy obtain 
similar results. 

The above brief outline of surgical sterilization of the male and fe- 
male would hardly serve its purpose if it were not correlated to recent 
studies in sex hormones and their influence upon sterility. Stilbestrol, 
a female sex hormone, has, for instance, been used successfully to 
prevent further metastasis in carcinoma of the prostate. Unfor- 
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tunately, a by-product of this therapy has been the onset of sterility, 
either temporary or permanent. Moreover, experience demonstrates 
that any protracted dosage of stilbestrol leaves impotence behind it. 
There is no evidence to show that stilbestrol has been used for contra- 
ceptive purposes. Against such illicit use stilbestrol has its own pro- 
tection. For this estrogen kills desire and potency by its effect upon 
the androgens of the males. Neo-onanists, however, seek methods 
which impede conception but leave sexual desire and potency unim- 
paired. 

Experimentation has been carried forward to discover the effects of 
testicular injections upon the process of spermatogenesis. Animals 
mostly have been the subjects of these trials. Rabbits have been 
injected with their own semen or with a serum from some other animal. 
A notable reduction in spermatogenesis has resulted therefrom. 
Moreover, through subcutaneous injections of spermatozoa temporary 
sterility has been brought about in female rabbits. Female rats like- 
wise exhibit great sensitivity to various types of semen. And semen 
from bulls has been often used to immunize other animals against 
procreation from spermatozoa of their own kind. But how successful 
similar experiments have been in human beings remains a matter of 
controversy. “In Russia it is the custom to use a preparation of 
human semen obtained from a condom specimen diluted with two parts 
of salt solution and to give from twelve to eighteen intromuscular injec- 
tions in the buttocks twice a week. One is forced to conclude that the 
value of this procedure as a contraceptive measure is still sieb judice.”” 
Moreover, after a thorough review of the literature on the subject, 
Weisman reaches this conclusion: “Before immunization by spermato- 
zoal injection can be adopted as a contraceptive measure, research on a 
large scale will be necessary to determine whether this procedure is as 
reliable as the use of the contraceptive pessary and the spermicidal 
jelly.”* Here, too, it may be noted that contraceptionists do not ap- 
prove the procedure as a dependable method of sterilization.® 

With these physiological notions in mind, we may now proceed to 


7 “Selected Questions and Answers,” Journal of the American Medical Association, 
1939, p. 293. 

8A. I. Weisman, Spermatozoa and Sterility, 1942, p. 207. 

® Journal of Contraception, Sept. 1936, p. 137. 
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address ourselves to the main issue of the present paper, namely, the 
moral obligations of the sinfully sterilized who intend to cohabit. At 
once an opposite division presents itself. Of the sinfully sterilized 
some have been victimized, others have lent a willing co-operation. 
The victims are the issue of surgical sin; for some surgeons, with self- 
constituted authority, sterilize a patient. They neither ask his per- 
mission nor inform him of his condition. Females, especially, who 
have undergone one or more caesareans have been victims of such 
criminal surgery. And, in the course of an appendectomy, it is not 
unknown for a surgeon to ligate, if not resect, the fallopian tubes of the 
unconscious subject. Such criminally produced sterility, however, 
creates no moral problem for the unfortunate victim. From his stand- 
point it is morally indeliberate and accidental. Nor do his obliga- 
tions differ in any way from those of the naturally sterilized. Both 
are sterile independently of their wills; the former by nature, the latter 
entirely through the will of anc er. For the latter’s condition is not 
his sin nor the effect of his sin’ .t totally the effect of another’s sin. 
Now this distinction between sin and the effect of sin occupies a large 
place in the solution of the problems set up by criminal sterilization. 
Reference to it is made by the moralists in various treatises. Most 
moralists use the distinction in clarifying the law on integrity of confes- 
sion. Some refer to it in discussing the time factor of imputability in 
the double effect, others again when they establish conditions necessary 
to incur censure. Since moralists use the term, “‘effect of sin,” in a 
technical sense, it may serve our purpose well to stop a moment and 
discuss it. To do so, we must first of all point out three stages in the 
enactment of sin. First come the mind and will to sin, second, the 
external act of sinning, and third, the effect of that same external act. 
Illustration thereof in the present matter singles out these elements: 
(1) the mind and will to sterilize, (2) the external act of surgery, (3) 
the effects of that external act, to wit, permanent barrenness. Now 
what moralists teach in regard to this third element, namely, the effect 
of sin, comes to our aid in solving the problem of the licitness of marital 
relations on the part of the sinfully sterilized; for many moralists, and 
we shall quote them afterwards, maintain that the effect of sin is 
neither a sin nor sinful in itself. Rather this effect of sin is something 
purely physical or material, bereft of any moral character. Hence it 
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follows that seminal frustration consequent upon sinful sterilization, if 
it is an effect of sin, is not, considered purely objectively, a sin nor sin- 
ful,and assuch cannot infect future marital relations with the guilt of 
sin. 

Before us, then, lies the task of proving seminal frustration an effect 
of sin. To accomplish this purpose, we must consult the moralists. 
Let it be remarked at once that different moralists use different ideas 
in setting forth the nature of an effect of sin. Wherefore our task calls 
for a citation of leading moralists and then a summation of the charac- 
teristics which they ascribe to an effect of sin, with finally an examina- 
tion to discover whether these same characteristics fit the seminal 
frustration of the sinfully sterilized. 

We may well begin our citation with Cardinal De Lugo, who writes 
the classical text on the effect of sin. As an illustration of his doctrine 
on the effect of sin, he uses the case of death from poison. 


In the sin of killing another by poison, there enters, first of all, the internal act 
of the will of wishing to give poison; secondly, the external act of preparing poison 
and administering the same; and thirdly, the death which follows. Now a rather 
common opinion holds that this external effect must be declared. But there is a 
contrary opinion and the same has always seemed to me to be more true. Now 
the reason is that the external act is truly and properly speaking a sin, because 
it is a free act, informed with the actual freedom of the internal act. But the effect 
which occurs afterwards, for example, while the sinner is asleep, is not properly 
speaking a sin. Rather it is the effect of asin. Now in confession all sins are to 
be declared but only sins. Hence the external action, if free, must be disclosed. 
Not so, however, the subsequent effect. For this effect cannot be an actual sin in 
him who does not act. Nor can he actually sin who does nothing. The man who 
sleeps while his neighbor dies of poison does not then act and hence he cannot 
then sin. So there is no formal malice in the effect, nor any subject capable of 
being denominated a sin by reason thereof. The total influence of the will lies in 
this, namely, in having posited a cause which cannot now be revoked.?® 


Practically all modern authors comment on this text of De Lugo and 
stress certain elements which carry conviction tothem. ‘A more prob- 
able opinion” states Genicot, “holds there is no per se obligation of 
confessing an effect of sin which occurs after the free act has entirely 
ceased, as, for example, in the death of an enemy from poison, even 


10 Disputationes Scholastici et Morales de Sacramentis, disp. XVI, nn. 437, 439, 440 
449, 
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though this effect has been foreseen. For one cannot sin in act who 
does not act. Moreover, when the effect takes place, he who placed 
the sinful cause may be idle, nay, he may be asleep.’ Instead of this 
time element, Wouters seizes upon the notion and, in his viewpoint, the 
need of revoking the sinful act of the will prior to the incidence of the 
effect. “The effect need not be declared [in confession | if the evil will 
has been retracted. For, with therecalling of the malicious act of the 
will, there now remains no source from which morality can be predi- 
cated of the effect. Hence the effect cannot come by the name of 
sin.’7!2 

Following up this opinion of Wouters, which is likewise that of St. 
Alphonsus,'* their leader, Marc-Gesterman add that “in the case of 
revocation of the original act of the will, the effect now follows as some- 
thing merely material and without moral malice.’"* De Lugo rejects 
the need of any revocation of the original act of the will. To him, 


... the whole force of the will lies in having placed a cavse which cannot now be 
displaced (“Totus influxus ex parte voluntatis est posuisse causam quam iam nunc 
tollere non potest’’). Therefore, since a revocation does not influence the positing 
of the cause nor a failure of revocation add potency to the cause already posited, 
the consequence remains that the will influences the aftereffect in exactly the same 
manner whether there is or is not a revocation of the will act.’ 


Lehmkuhl supports De Lugo and remarks, “In the case of an aftereffect 
no longer under the control of the will, there is no need to confess it. 
An example is death from poison, where it is sufficient to mention the 
giving of poison. But if the effect remains under the control of the 
will, it is a sin.’’!6 

Gathering up the ideas set forth by various authors upon the nature 
of that specialized entity, an effect of sin, we may state that they use 
the following notions as marks by which an effect of sin may be recog- 
nized. First, the effect must occur after all freewill activity has en- 
tirely ceased (Genicot). Secondly, the original act of the will must be 
revoked before the effect has taken place (Wouters, Marc-Gestermann). 


" [nstitutiones Theologiae Moralis (ed. 1909), n. 289. 

® Manuale Theologiae Moralis, II, n. 230 (4). 

3 Theologia Moralis, IV, 149; V, 10. 

4 Institutiones Morales Alphonsianae, II, n. 1692 (5). 

% Op. cit., disp. XVI, n. 446. 16 Theologia Moralis, II, n. 411. 
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Thirdly, the total influx of the will upon the effect consists in having 
placed the cause which cannot now be removed (De Lugo). Fourthly, 
the effect must be an aftereffect, no longer under the control of the will, 
and not an immediate effect, still under the control of the will 
(Lehmkuhl). 

We now turn the light of this teaching upon the effects of sinful 
sterilization. Do these effects meet the requirements set down by 
moralists for classification as an effect of sin? We reply with a distinc- 
tion. Certainly the effects of remediable sterilization fail to meet the 
requirements; for such effects remain here and now under the control 
of the will. But the effects of irremediable sterilization seem in every 
way to meet the test. First, the effect, seminal frustration, occurs 
after the free act of the will has entirely ceased to function. Secondly, 
the act of the will may be morally revoked prior to the occurrence of the 
precognized effect. Thirdly, the total influx of the will, objectively 
considered, consists in having posited a cause which it is now impossible 
toremove. Fourthly, the effect is indeed an aftereffect, no longer sub- 
ject to the free action of the will, and not an immediate effect, still 
under the dominion of free will. Wherefore seminal frustration, when 
it takes place in the sinfully but irremediably sterilized, is neither a sin 
nor sinful but something rather physical and material. It is incapable, 
therefore, in itself, of infecting future marital relations with the malice 
of sin. Hence Noldin’s definition of confessional integrity is to the 
point: “There must be a declaration of all postbaptismal mortal sins 
which have not been directly remitted nor properly declared according 
to species and number, and likewise external acts, but not the effects 
of sin.’”!” 

With this teaching on the effects of sin clear before our mind, we may 
now return to a more detailed discussion of the circumstances surround- 
ing the case, previously mentioned, of the unwitting victim of steriliza- 
ton. Such a victim is usually a female. Her condition, a pure effect 
of sin, imposes upon her no further obligations. But another factor 
often present in such cases calls for attention, namely, the connivance 
on the part of the husband. Where the husband suggested, or con- 
sented to the surgeon’s suggestion of, the operation, several moral issues 
stand out. Beyond all cavil his first duty is repentance for his part in 


17 Summa Theologiae Moralis (ed. 16), n. 273. 
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the criminal action. But the physical effects of his sin are no longer 
under control of his will. Their undoing now rests upon the free choice 
of his spouse. And here again various possibilities confront us. 

If the wife refuses a second operation, then the adage, nemo tenetur 
ad impossibile, works in the husband’s favor and continuance of marital 
intimacy is licit. If she is willing, a double contingency emerges. 
First the sterility may be irremediable. Here we may recall that 
natural sterility is no bar to licit marital intercourse. And artificial 
sterility purged of its sinfulness and fortified with the will to repair, so 
far as possible, the harm done, differs naught, morally considered, from 
natural sterility. Secondly, if the sterility is remediable but the victim 
is unwilling to undergo medication, then again marital relations are 
licit. For no obligation presses upon the victim to submit to another 
operation. However, if the woman is willing, all further difficulty 
vanishes. These principles would likewise apply to the victims of 
Nazi-imposed sterilization (or State sterilization, justly or injustly 
inflicted). 

But male sterilization by the State, Nazi or otherwise, conjures up 
other possibilities which demand a brief consideration; for such sterili- 
zation presents us, likewise, with the question: what of the criminal 
punished by vasectomy for a sex crime? May we recall here that the 
legality and hence the morality, as far as papal teaching ventures, re- 
mains an open question. For the words of Pius XI are indeed pointed. 
“Where no crime has taken place and there is no cause present for grave 
punishment, public magistrates can never directly harm or tamper with 
the integrity of the body either for reasons of eugenics or for any other 
reason.’”8 But Catholic moralists refuse this right to the State by 
denying the supposition, namely, that vasectomy is a punishment. 
Were a married criminal unwillingly subjected to vasectomy, the ques- 
tion whether his right to marital congress would remain intact depends 
upon other factors than sterilization. 

For vasectomy, be it innocently or sinfully brought to pass, projects 
itself, in the view of many moralists, beyond the confines of sterility into 
the field of impotency. Consultation of modern manualists manifests 
a divergence of sentiment on this issue. ‘Thus Merkelbach: “Double 
vasectomy, or resection of both seminal tubes, constitutes male im- 


18 Casti Connubii. 
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potence.”’® ‘To which Wouters adds, ‘That man is impotent who is 
unable to posit an act in itself capable of generation, one, namely, in- 
capable of intromission accompanied by an outpouring of seed. The 
vasectomized is incapable of such an act.”?° 

Contrary to such expression of opinion run these statements of Ver- 
meersch: ‘Many writers number amongst the impotent men who have 
undergone vasectomy. But to us, impotence is not an established fact; 
for the internal stimulating secretions are not suppressed. Nor is 
sufficient attention paid, in our opinion, to the difference between a 
eunuch and a vasectomized male.’ With Vermeersch, doubting that 
impotence and vasectomy are identical, stand—as quoted by Aertnys— 
Arendt, Mulder, and Gosam.” To these may be joined Jorio, the latest 
manualist who candidly doubts the identity of impotence and vasec- 
tomy. Moreover, he adds the significant statement that “the Holy 
See, interrogated in the matter of vasectomy, has thus far returned no 
answer either for or against the existence of the impediment.” 

If the opinion of the theologians who teach that the vasectomized 
are not impotent creates probability, then marital relations may not be 
forbidden them. Surely the reason for claiming that the vasectomized 
are merely sterile is indeed sound. The vasectomized are capable of 
coition in all its phases. Their ejaculate lacks testicular secretions, 
though it does contain the secretions from the seminal vesicles, the 
prostate, the bulbo-urethral glands, and the glands of Littre.** But if 
such reasoning does not render dubious the position of Wouters and 
others, who maintain that the vasectomized do not emit verum semen 
in the sense of the decree, Cum Frequenter, of Sixtus V, nothing else 
can be done but forbid to the vasectomized marital relations. Such 
at least is the theoretical answer. But what of the practical re- 
sponse? 

Here let it be recalled that we are considering the validly married. 
They have acquired a right in justice to intercourse, not only in view 
of its primary purpose, procreation, but likewise of its secondary end, 
the appeasement of concupiscence. Coition of the vasectomized 
satiates nature. And therein it differs widely from the coition of the 

19 De Castitate, p. 16. 20 Manuale Theol. Mor., I, n. 774. 

21 Theologia Moralis, IV, n. 41. 


2 Aertnys-Damen, Theologia Moralis, II, n. 716, q. 3. 
%3 Theologia Moralis, III (2),n. 1178. 24 Weisman, Spermatozoa and Fertility, p. 15. 
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castrated, which not only fails to ease passion but, according to Sixtus 
V, becomes a greater incentive to lust. Now only such a type of 
marital congress is excluded from this acquired right as would terminate 
in an extravaginal ejaculate. Of the older theologians, Sanchez”, 
Schmalzgrueber,”’ and the Salmanticenses”* defend that position, while 
of the moderns, Cappello,?* Jorio,®° and Vermeersch* stand behind the 
same outpost. 

No discussion of vasectomy and the moral issues resulting therefrom 
would be complete without a consideration of its counterpart in the 
female. At once we are faced with diverse kinds of surgical interven- 
tions which may be all contraceptive in purpose. Ligation of the 
fallopian tubes, resection of the same, irradiation or extirpation of the 
ovaries, removal of the uterus with its appendages, all such measures 
are types of surgical procedure inimical to female fertility. From the 
viewpoint of impotence, however, these operations cause little or no 
concern; for the Holy See has constantly answered queries about the 
marriages of females whose genital tract, the vagina excepted, has been 
excised, with the statement, “Matrimonia non impedienda sunt.” 
Consequent upon such replies of the Holy See, the use of matrimony 
may not be forbidden. 

But several ethical questions open out of these replies from the Holy 
See. The first comes to this: does the female lie under the obligation 
of revealing her state to a future husband? The male has a right not 
only to intercourse but likewise to the natural fruit of that same inti- 
macy. Here has been placed an interference with the natural fruit of 
intercourse and consequently an interference with the right of the male. 
Justice then seems to demand the informing of the husband. But if 
the argument from justice is not compelling, experience of life informed 
by charity calls for such information prior to marriage, lest postmarital 
life, due to recriminations once the facts are evident, become unbear- 
ably unhappy. 

A second difficulty arising from sinful sterility envisages the obliga- 

% Sixtus V, Cum Frequenter. 26 De Matrimonio, 1, 7, d. 102, n. 6. 

27 De Matrimonio, 1, 4, t. 15, n. 32. 

*® Cursus Theologiae Moralis, IX, c. 12, n. 134. 


29 De Matrimonio, n. 379. 30 Theol. Mor., III (2), n. 1178. 
1 Theol. Mor., IV, n. 41. % Cappello, De Matr., n. 357. 
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tion of the penitent to restore fertility by operative procedure. Any 
solution of this difficulty depends upon the physical condition of the 
individual, namely, whether the sterility is remediable or irremediable. 
If the latter state prevails, due to surgical extirpation of the organs, the 
moral issue is easy of resolution. But the ethical duty remains of 
repentance for the sin of illicit self-mutilation. Repentance, it is true, 
must prompt the will to make amends. Here, however, restitution of 
fertility is impossible. Sterility is now technically an effect of sin—an 
effect, too, independent of the will. The bond which fastened the will 
to the state of sinful sterility has been loosed by contrition. Morally, 
then, and physically the penitent is free to resume normal marital 
intimacy. 

But where restoration of fertility is possible, the repentant will must 
see to its accomplishment. It may, however, be asked, when is restor- 
ation possible? Replacement of excised organs is out of the question. 
Hence there remains for consideration only ligation of the tubes. Un- 
tying the tubes requires surgical intervention. And if such an opera- 
tion becomes a threat to life, an obligation thereto would be outlawed; 
for there is no obligation to do something uncertain. The operation 
here is at best a probable remedy. Older moralists look upon any 
abdominal operation as a risk to like. Modern surgeons, despite their 
technical skii'!, regard many an individual as a risk in the sense that 
general conditions of heart, kidney, and nervous shock would sway 
their judgment to counsel against the said operation. 

But if the physical condition of the individual foreshadows no haz- 
ard, the paramount issue remains, nevertheless, of determining how 
successfully such an operation would restore the patency of the tubes. 
It lies well within the possibilities that the binding of the tubes has 
caused adhesions which obstruct the lumen thereof. Where such is the 
case, the mere removal of the ligature would be of no avail. Here 
again we are confronted with a doubtfully successful surgery to which 
none may be bound. Add the probability that the ligatures have with 
the passage of time dissolved. Again there would be no obligation to 
do the useless. But if the ligatures used were nonsoluble, the latter 
contingency drops out of consideration. 

Prior, however, to any operation to relieve occlusion, the Rubin po- 
tency test would be tried. In this test either gas or air is introduced 
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into the genital tract. If the tubes are open, the air passes into the 
abdominal cavity. Thereupon the reading on the manometer used in 
the test falls to 90-130 mm. of mercury, and the patient, if allowed 
thereafter to sit erect, will feel pain in the right shoulder. If, however, 
the pressure rises to 200 mm. of mercury, an indication is present that 
both tubes are closed. This insufflation test is repeated two or three 
times prior to a diagnosis of occlusion. The test may likewise relieve 
adhesions. 

Where a Rubin test terminates in a diagnosis of permeable fallopian 
tubes, the penitent may take up marital life without any qualms of 
conscience. Nature has somehow cleared out the artificial barriers. 
Where the test results in a decision of tubal impermeability, all the pos- 
sibilities reviewed in the preceding paragraphs confront us. For what 
is the cause of such a condition? Ligatures, adhesions, tortion, or a 
host of other natural causes which stop up normal tubes. 

Now moralists are loath to place an obligation of undergoing surgery 
unless the elements involved stand out clearly defined against the back- 
ground of conscience. Among these elements, moral certitude of the 
successful outcome of the surgery contemplated is paramount. In the 
issue under advisement, the existence of the obligation to restore fer- 
tility is conditioned on the moral certainty of success in the surgery 
proposed. No man is constrained to risk an uncertain operation. 
Were it otherwise, he would be bound by probabilities. “It is hardly 
human,” states Vermeersch, “that man should be morally bound to 
fulfill uncertain or probably nonexistent obligations. So too of human 
legislators spoke the ancient wisdom: “Laws should be more prompt to 
liberate than to bind.’ ’’** Where, then, the success of restoring fertil- 
ity is only probable, the obligation of attempting the task is likewise 
only probable. Lex dubia non obligat. 

To focus this general principle upon the specific case under consider- 
ation, let us look into the minds of moralists who express themselves 
upon the obligation of surgery to remove ligation of the tubes. Alberti 
denies any obligation to submit to an operation for untying the tubes. 
He reasons that sterility, natural or artificial, does not inhibit matri- 
monial relations.** Vermeersch, however, demands an operation.” 
To him ligation of the tubes is a temporary bar to generation. The 


* Theol. Mor., I, n. 360 (4). * De Sexto et Nono, n. 160. * * De Cast., n. 231. 
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duty of using ordinary means to prevent conception contains, in his 
opinion, the obligation of untying the tubes. Several contingencies 
issue from this. 

First, the operation must promise moral certainty of success. Other- 
wise insistence on an obligation thereto is, as Vermeersch’s own text 
proclaims, an indefensible proposition. Secondly, one may rightly 
inquire whether an abdominal operation is an ordinary means. On 
this point there is divergence of opinion. Certainly the older moralists 
and many of the modern manualists regard an abdominal operation as 
an extraordinary means. Jorio claims that a man in peril of his life 
from a stone in his entrails need not undergo an abdominal incision for 
its removal. Such surgery is an extraordinary means.* 

But does the moral aspect of the means to be employed change, if a 
man has sinfully created the danger to himself? Does the fact that the 
guilty one has mutilated himself cry out for the use of extraordinary 
means to save himself from his own folly? Must the man who deliber- 
ately ingests a stone take extraordinary means to stave off death there- 
from? No moralist pronounces explicitly on the subject. An analysis 
of the principle guiding the use of extraordinary means manifests its 
derivation from the more primary principle that no one is bound to the 
impossible. Something may be impossible either physically or mor- 
ally. What is extraordinary is termed morally impossible. _ Ver- 
meersch evidently does not deem extraordinary the operation of un- 
tying the tubes. But he recognizes the principle in permitting the 
repentant, permanently sterilized, to resume their marital life. 

Here it is in order to consider how successful medical surgery has 
accomplished the task of restoring fertility. The subject is extensive 
and intricate. But a fairly comprehensive idea of what can and cannot 
be done may be gathered from a study of the two most widely used 
sterilizing operations. The literature abounds with informative lucu- 
brations on female sterilization. So we shall start from it. Of the 
tubal operations, statistics reveal that the Madlener, named after the 
originator, is most extensively employed. “It consists in lifting a loop 
of the fallopian tube in its middle portion, crushing it with a clamp, and 
replacement of the clamp by a ligature of non-absorbable matter.’ 
German statistics of the years 1934-36 indicate how popular the Mad- 


% Theol. Mor., Il, n. 194 (3). % Curtis, Gynecology (4th ed.), p. 509. 
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lener technique became. In a series of 5541 sterilizations, 2067 were 
carried out in the Madlener way; 1213 by transplanting the tubes; 611 
by salpingectomy with conical incision; 1553 by conical excision of the 
tube; 95 by the radical method of hysterectomy. By the most favor- 
able clinical statistics, failure of the Madlener technique reached a 
possible high of one or two percent.*” 

Because of the injury done to the structure of the tubes by the 
Madlener and other surgical operations, small hope accompanies the 
efforts of remedial techniques to effect the re-establishment of fertility. 
Plastic surgery, rebuilding the crushed tubes, transplanting the ovarian 
tissue in the uterus, cutting a new uterine opening for the tubes—all 
such remedial work has largely failed. The Journal of the A. M. A. for 
1939 stated: “Whether or not to operate on impermeable tubes is a 
difficult question to decide. The results are not very promising.”** The 
latest authoritative work on this subject comments thus: “Operative 
intervention for bilateral closure has been disappointing, even in the 
hands of the expert. Plastic operation on the tubes is successful in 
about six percent of the cases operated. The occurrence of ectopic 
pregnancies following tubal operations is frequent. Other operations 
such as implantations of the ovary within the uterine wall have very 
rarely been successful.’ 

To emphasize the same small success attendant upon operative pro- 
cedure in relieving natural or artificial barrenness, a brief glance at one 
of the latest and prominent texts on gynecology will be of distinctive 
advantage. Dr. Curtis, chief of obstetrics at Northwestern Univer- 
sity Medical School, reports as follows: ‘Relief of sterility through 
abdominal operations on patients who have had pelvic infections is 
more frequent than is generally assumed, but the prognosis still remains 
too dubious to warrant more than an occasional operation. Resection 
of the fallopian tube with implantation into the uterus is looked upon 
with much greater favor.’’*° Concerning the last mentioned technique, 
aremark isin place. There has been a favorable percentage of success 
in selected cases; but in unselected cases the percentage has been low. 

In reporting upon the generally unsuccessful results of surgery in 

** Journal of Contraception, 1936, pp. 133-34. 

% “Selected Questions and Answers,” Journal of the Amer. Med. Assoc., 1939, p. 293. 


* Weisman, Spermatozoa and Fertility, pp. 161-62. 
“ Gynecology, pp. 506-7. 
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renewing fertility, mention must be made of an odd phenomenon. 
Nature sometimes outwits the sterilizing surgeon. Some of the most 
mutilating surgery has not reached its goal, the prevention of genera- 
tion. Eastman of Johns Hopkins reports: 


Pregnancy has occurred after all types of sterilization with the exception of 
bilateral odphorectomy. Failures have been reported following tubal ligation, 
wedge-shaped excision of the tubal cornua, burial of the uterine end of the tubal 
stump, bisection of the tubes with cautery and bilateral salpingectomy. Liepman 
has even reported an abdominal pregnancy following supervaginal hysterectomy. 
The very fact that so many methods of sterilization have been advocated is in itself 
evidence that no single one has proved generally satisfactory.*! 


Must the moralist weigh this factor of nature’s power to renew fer- 
tility, prior to declaring, in a given instance, an obligation to resort to 
remedial surgery? Personally we doubt it. The percentage of failures 
in sterilizing operations is too meagre to be reckoned in the making of a 
moral judgment. As pointed out, unsuccessful operations in the 
Madlener type attain a possible one or two percent of a vast series. 
Moralists found their judgments not on the exceptional but on the com- 
mon factors of asituation. Here it may not be unwarranted to note 
Genicot’s judgment based on percentages. His case is that of a hunch- 
back who wishes to marry; his inamorata refuses, unless he divests 
himself of his hump. To the query whether the man may licitly suffer 
the scalpel for this purpose, Genicot replies: “If the danger is small, 
possible rather than probable, as, for example, in a twenty percent 
mortality, we say he may licitly run the hazard involved.” No 
American surgeon would look upon a twenty percent mortality with 
any degree of complacency. Nor would any of us be prone to assert of 
a twenty percent mortality that it was only a possible danger. But 
the statement of Genicot affords us grounds for maintaining that a one 
or two percent failure would render the operation morally perfect. 

But there is a case in which failure of sterilization makes itself felt as 
a factor of moral judgment. Nor to the reader is the case new. We 
quote again from Dr. Eastman, writing of tubal ligation: 

For purposes of sterilization the fallopian tubes were tied with a strong silk 


ligature about one inch from the uterine attachment. The method was soon 
modified by Duhrssen who used a double ligature on each tube and in 1897 was 


41 Journal of Contraception, 1936, p. 131. 
 Casus Conscientiae, Cas. n. 143. 
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improved by Kehrer who doubly ligated each tube at the isthmus and bisected the 
tube between the ligatures. As early as 1905 a number of failures had been 
reported following each of these procedures, a fact in keeping with the earlier 
animal studies of Fraenkel who had shown that in 40 percent of his series the tubal 
lumina remained patent and of normal diameter irrespective of the use of one, two, 
or three ligatures. The mechanism of failure following tubal ligation was described 
by Nurnberg who found the ligature produces simply a local atrophy of the tubal 
muscularis; the muscle then retracts to both sides of the ligature which then 
encloses only the Mucosa and Serosa. This releases the constricting action about 
the lumen which becomes patent again. These methods have consequently long 
since fallen into disrepute. 


A last blow, this, it would seem, to Vermeersch’s notion of moral obliga- 
tion for surgical untying of the tube, at least in cases where the ligature 
is not of recent attachment. 

We may now turn to reparative surgery upon the sterilized male. 
Vasectomy is usually employed to bring male infertility to pass; for ease 
of performance has popularized its use. Some of the techniques resect 
the tubes and suture the open ends; some resect and ligate the ends; 
some resect and bury the ends in adjacent tissue. Few failures have 
been reported. Such mischances are due to simple ligation, or simple 
severance without sutures, or to a reservoir of sperm cells in the seminal 
vesicles. The persistence of nature here again comes to the fore. Most 
extraordinary obstacles have been conquered by sperm cells in their 
migration toward the ovum. Because of some rare reports, variously 
explained, of pregnancies after vasectomy, surgeons have devised tech- 
niques for doing vasectomy which exclude all possibilities of failure. 

Hosts of men have been sterilized. It is only natural that some 
would desire to regain their fertility. Medical records express the 
regret of many men and many women sterilized at their own request 
over their inability to procreate, when circumstances of life so change 
as to make parenthood the single worthwhile ambition of their careers. 
Nature exacts a heavy toll of those who defraud her. And the cold, 
scientific annals of medicine harbor the tragic sequelae visited upon 
such as have deliberately and forever wrecked their chances for par- 
enthood. 

What, then, is the prognosis in vasectomy? Far from hopeful; for 
remedial surgery has accomplished but little in the way of restoring 
male fertility. A glance at the records brings confirmation of this. 


“Journal of Contraception, 1936, p. 133. 
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And the obligation to submit to remedial surgery must wait upon the 
factual history of surgery. First, be it noted here, there is a lack of 
reports upon this subject. Consultation of the official Quarterly Medi- 
cal Index of the years 1938-1944 reveals the fact that very few opera- 
tions were performed to restore the lumen in the resetted male vasa. 
Less than a dozen cases of anastomosis or re-establishment of «ommuni- 
cation between the several parts of the vasa are reported. Nor are the 
end results thereof such as to inspire confidence in attempts at anasto- 
mosis. As the operation is delicate and calls for great technical skill, 
and as the success of renewal of fertility is doubtful, there can be no 
grounds for claiming a moral obligation to resort to it. Here may be 
added the information that one case of spontaneous re-establishment of 
communication is reported. 

If the successful accomplishment of anastomosis were an ordinary 
event following upon surgical intervention, the literature on the subject 
would be indeed copious. The inference seems valid. On the coun- 
terpart of this operation in the female, where some success has accom- 
panied operative interference, the literature is generous and very 
detailed. Here, however, must be mentioned a statement of Jorio, a 
statement which runs counter to our discouraging view of anastomosis. 
To the query whether the doubly vasectomized male is impotent, he 
replies, reason given, in the negative. To these reasons he says, “Add 
moreover that the re-establishment of fertile communication can, ac- 
cording to the statements of specialists, be easily effected.”** To this 
statement of Jorio we can only oppose our inability to find such expres- 
sion of opinion on the part of specialists listed in the Quarterly Index, 
the authoritative reference book on medicine and surgery for America. 
In this volume not only work done in the United States is mentioned 
but likewise work done the wide world over. 

Conclusions, after penance: (1) No obligation to undergo remedial 
surgery exists in any case of vasectomy. (2) No obligation thereto 
exists in any case of odphorectomy, excision of the tubes, excision of 
tubal cornua, burial of uterine ends, bisection of the tube with cautery, 
bilateral salpingectomy—in a word, all uses of the scalpel. (3) In 
simple ligation of the fallopian tubes, a divergence of opinion prevents 
the imposition of a moral obligation. 


“ Theol. Mor., III (2), n. 1178. 
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A DEFINITION OF SCIENTIFIC APOLOGETICS 


DANIEL J. SAUNDERS, S.J. 
Weston College 


ys His excellent work, La crédibilité et ’apologétique, A. Gardeil, O.P., 
notes that in 1907 he wrote: “If there is one subject badly defined 
and whose object and method is a problem for the theologians, it is 
certainly apologetics.”! Many an article has been printed on the 
subject since that time, and yet H. Straubinger writes in 1940: “Apolo- 
getics—its purpose, method, and place in theology—is still the object 
of lively discussion.’ 

Although apologetics was thought to be reaching a state of clarifica- 
tion at the turn of the century, and although in its broad outlines it is 
taught quite uniformly in our seminaries, we find by a casual glance 
through the index of our periodicals that both of these observations are 
quite accurate. And if we look for the object of these discussions, we 
find that it is reducible to the three things mentioned by Fr. Gardeil, 
i.e., the object, the method, and the definition of the treatise. 

The reason for this is threefold. First, there are the perfectly nor- 
mal endeavors of the theologians to give a more perfect unity and cla- 
rity to a treatise which admittedly is not perfect. Such discussions 
are to be expected in any field of theology. The second reason must 
be attributed to the word “apologetics” itself. It is such a wide term, 
and has taken on such a variety of meanings, that there has resulted a 
certain amount of confusion in some circles as to what precisely should 
be accomplished in apologetics. Thirdly, as a consequence, there 
have been rather sharp controversies on the question of method. 


PAST CONTRIBUTIONS 


Looking back over the history of apologetics, we find that it was only 
around the middle of the last century that the theologians awoke to 
the realization that their treatise, originally intended to combat Prot- 
estantism, deism, and rationalism, had actually evolved into a positive 


12d ed.; Paris, 1928, p. 203. 
*H. Straubinger, “Die Apologetik als theologische Disciplin,” Theologische Quartal- 
schrift, CXXI (1940), 14. 
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science. We might almost say that its evolution to that state was by 
accident. Historically, the De Ecclesia came first, and was composed 
primarily because of Protestant attacks. Hence fundamentally it was 
defensive and negative. Then, when the Protestant rejection of the 
Church deteriorated into the deistic denial of revelation, Catholic the- 
ologians were compelled to approach the whole question of Scripture, 
tradition, and the Church from purely rational grounds. When this 
doctrine was prefixed ic the already existing treatise on the Church, 
the happy result, aparently neither intended nor foreseen, was a trea- 
tise which mad: a fine logical transition from philosophy to dogma, 
and which gave a solid, racional justification for the whole body of 
Catholic truth. Once established, such a treatise obviously had a 
right to be called a definite discipline in the field of theology. 

Such was the condition of the treatise in the latter part of the last 
century. In those days there was certainly a good deal of room for 
clarification, and not least of all in the logical process from reason to 
revelation. Perrone points this out quite clearly in 1865. After pay- 
ing high tribute to Melchior Cano, “Dominicae familiae decus illud 
ac lumen,” for his great contribution in the Loci Theologici, he does not 
hesitate to change the order of presentation given by the earlier writer. 
He says: 

Verum quis unquam non viderit nequaquam posse quemquam de scripturis 
sacris prout divinae spectantur apte disserere, de ipsarum, ut aiunt, inspiratione, 
et canone, ut reliqua missa faciam, quin prius auctoritas illa constituta sit ex qua 
solum eae notae tuto nobis constare poterunt? Idem dic de divinis traditionibus 
et earum auctoritate, ac de reliquis quae ab Ecclesiae auctoritate ac testimonio, uti 
postea ostendemus, unice pendent.* 


This need for proving first the authority of Scripture and tradition, 
and for resting it on the authority of the magisteriwm, which Perrone 
felt in the nineteenth century, was not actually recognized by Melchior 
Cano and his associates three centuries before. It was only with the 


3 J. Perrone, S.J., Praelectiones Theologicae (ed. 31a; Taurini, 1865), II, 7. 

4St. Robert Bellarmine also felt that there was no point in proving the fact of revela- 
tion, or of approaching the whole question from reason as a starting point. So far as he 
was concerned, the fact of revelation did not need proof. It is admitted by his adversaries 
as “the spiritual sword which cannot be refused.” ‘Convenit autem inter nos et omnino 
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advent of the deists that the theologians were forced to develop that 
argument. Once it was developed, it was for the best interests of 
apologetics, as a logical discipline, that it be kept and perfected. 

Another point that had to be clarified was the precise subject matter 
of the treatise. During the nineteenth century, apologetics had not 
been content merely with refuting the deists, rationalists, and Protes- 
tants. It was perpetually taking on new burdens and facing new 
adversaries. As a result it had run wild through the field of philosophy 
as well as dogma. We have only to read the article in the Dictionnaire 
de théologie to recognize the resultant difficulties and confusion.® 

It was obvious that some sort of limitation of the subject matter 
had to be made by someone. Although there were some theologians, 
such as Perrone® and Bishop Kenrick,’ who resisted the temptation to 
refute all current errors in their apologetic works, the first, to my 
knowledge, who insisted that all extraneous philosophical questions 
should be excluded from the treatise of apologetics, was Ignatius Otti- 
ger, S.J. He writes: “Doctrinas porro, quas ab initio huiusdisciplinae 
tamquam utriusque (disputantis) admissas statuere necesse est, iure 
dicimus esse omnes sanae et integrae philosophiae tum theoreticae tum 
practicae. ... Alioquin...nullius...disciplinae campus certus et 
definitus esset.”® 

The same idea is taken up in Gardeil’s La crédibilité et Vapologétique. 
With the credibility of dogma as the object of his apologetics, he quotes 
the verse from St. Paul, “omnia mihi licent sed non omnia expediunt; 
omnia mihi licent sed ego sub nullius redigar potestate,” and pitilessly 
eliminates from the field of apologetics all that is not closely allied 
to the rational proof of the credibility of dogma. 

Fortunately for apologetics, that insistence on a restricted accepta- 
tion of the subject matter for the treatise had its effect. Today, prac- 





omnes haereticos, verbum Dei esse regulam fidei; ex quo de dogmatibus iudicandum sit: 
esse commune principium ab omnibus concessum unde argumenta ducantur: denique esse 
gladium spiritualem qui in hoc certamine recusari non possit” (Disputationes de Contro- 
versiis Christianae Fidei contra Huius Temporis Haereticos, I, ““Praefatio’’). 

5L. Maisonneuve, “Apologétique,” DTC, I, 1515. 

SOp. cit. 

” Theologia Dogmatica (ed. 2a; Mechliniae, 1858), I. 
® Theologia Fundamentalis (Friburgi Brisgoviae, 1897), I, 15. 
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tically all the theologians have given back to the philosophers the 
question of the existence of God, of cultus, of the immortality of the 
soul, etc., and confine themselves more or less strictly to the construc- 
tion of a demonstratio christiana et catholica. And in this they are per- 
fectly justified; for, after all, their textbooks are intended for theo- 
logical students, and they can rightly suppose from canon law that 
those who begin the study of theology have settled those questions in 
the two or three years of sound Scholastic philosophy.° 

Concomitant with this rejection of extraneous philosophical prob- 
lems is the positive assertion on the part of all modern theologians that 
apologetics is not the same as apology. Both words, it is true, derive 
from the seme Greek verb; both of them mean the defense of some- 
thing, and in a restricted sense both of them can be and have been used 
for the defense of the Catholic Church and religion. Yet, despite the 
common etymology and the use of the terms in the past, the theologians 
today insist that apology and apologetics have distinct functions. 

According to present-day usage of the terms, apology is a defense 
which rises almost spontaneously to meet individual attacks of the 
adversaries of the Church. It is in this sense that some of the theo- 
logical works of the eighteenth century are to be understood. At that 
time Catholic theologians were face to face with the new attacks of 
deism and materialism. They accepted the challenge and answered 
the attacks step by step. Deism and materialism were refuted; the 
theologians were satisfied; their work was done.'° The same thing 
was true of the early apologists of Christianity, who took it upon them- 
selves to refute individually the attacks of the pagans and Jews. 

Apologetics, on the other hand, plays a more general role. Its pur- 
pose is not to refute this or that adversary, nor to prove the absolute 
truth of this or that element of the Catholic teaching. Its function 
is rather to give a solid rational foundation to the whole ensemble of 
Catholic truth. Hence it is no more under the sway of apology than 
the treatise De Verbo Incarnato, De Sacramentis, or any other tract in 
theology. Granted that the De Ecclesia was first written to defend the 
Church against the attacks of the Protestants; granted that the doc- 





®Can. 1356. 
20G. Rabeau, A pologétique (Paris, 1930), p. 2. 
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trine De Revelatione did not make its appearance until the advent of 
deism and rationalism; the fact remains that apologetics has outgrown 
those defensive days. As Dieckmann writes, “alii sunt gradus prae- 
paratorii, alia est ipsa scientia.””" 

Even among those who speak of apologetics as the defense of the 
Catholic faith, we find the protestation that the element of defense is 
quite secondary in the definition. As one writes, ‘to demonstrate the 
foundation of the Christian religion is the main and positive task; 
to defend those foundations against attack is a supplementary task of 
a rather negative kind.’ Such a defensive aspect is common to all 
the treatises in philosophy and theology. 


PRESENT POSITION 


We might characterize the present position of apologetics by saying 
that it has accepted gracefully the contributions and clarifications we 
have mentioned above. As a result, it can boast of a logical process 
from reason to revelation; it possesses, for the most part, subject mat- 
ter which is agreed upon; it is distinguished from apology; and it is 
recognized as a positive science with a definite place in the framework 
of theology. One tendency, however, that has been quite pronounced 
during the last thirty years, is the attempt to introduce, as occasion 
permits, an element not for the immediate benefit of the seminarian 
taking the course, but rather for the prospective convert he may meet 
when he is in the priesthood. By that I mean the introduction of what 
is called today practical apologetics. 

Practical apologetics may be defined as the art of converting non- 
Catholics to the Catholic Church." With that as its purpose, it looks 
for the most effective means of making the Catholic faith and its 
obligations as appealing as possible to definite individuals who are 
beginning to show interest in the Church. For that reason, its appeal 
is not only to the intellect but also to the will. It wants to create the 
proper dispositions, to eradicate prejudice in the prospective convert, 


4 De Revelatione Christiana (Friburgi Brisgoviae, 1930), p. 28. 

® J. Brunsmann, S.V.D., Fundamental Theology, adapted and edited by A. Preuss 
(London, 1928), I, 4. 

A. Cotter, S. J., Theologia Fundamentalis (Weston, 1940), p. 488. 
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and make him eager to listen to the objectively sound arguments of 
Catholicism. 

Obviously, such an apologetics is an excellent thing. But we must 
be careful to draw a very sharp distinction between that type of 
apologetics and the scientific apologetics which is the main and funda- 
mental treatise in first-year theology. Without that distinction, there 
is bound to be a certain amount of confusion. And that confusion can 
be manifested by claiming that the science of apologetics is out of date 
because it fails to create the proper dispositions in non-Catholics.™ 
The obvious answer is that the objection has missed the point. Sci- 
entific apologetics would fulfill its purpose if there were no souls to 
convert, for the simple reason that its prime function is not to make 
converts. We shall return to this distinction later in this paper. 


MODERN DEFINITIONS 


In examining the current definitions of the treatise, we might do 
well to begin with the article of L. Maisonneuve in the Dictionnaire de 
théologie catholique. His definition is particularly interesting inasmuch 
as it is part of an extensive treatment and criticism of the subject 
written shortly after the turn of the century. He reviews the con- 
tributions and confusions of many of the earlier apologists, and offers 
this rather general definition: ‘““Apologétique est cette partie de la 
théologie qui traite scientifiquement de la justification et de la défense 
de la foi chrétienne.’"® Such a definition, at first sight, would seem to 
indicate that there is no difference between Catholic apologetics and 
the apologetics of any other Christian sect which believed in “foi 
chrétienne.”” Actually, however, he develops the article in such a way 
that it includes the demonstratio catholica as well as the demonstratio 
christiana. But that is just an affirmation of the weakness of the 
initial definition. 

Perhaps it was this article which motivated Gardeil to attempt to 

14 There have been rather numerous articles relative to apologetics in the Revue apol- 


ogétique, Ecclesiastical Review, and other periodicals during the past twenty years, some of 
which would have profited greatly if the distinction had been kept between scientific and 


practical apologetics. 
% DTC, I, 1515. 
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give greater clarity to the concept of apologetics. He recounts all the 
extraneous matter that had found its way into some of the apologetic 
works, shows the need for some unifying principle, and strikes on the 
notion of credibility. He sees the distinctive note of apologetics in 
the universality with which it envisages the proof of Catholic truth. 
But the general aspect under which tiie dogmas of the faith are ac- 
cessible to reason is precisely and uniquely their credibility. Hence 
apologetics is “la Somme de la crédibilité du dogme catholique.’ 
This was originally written in a volume appearing in 1908, some seven 
years after the article by Maisonneuve. 

In a pertinent review, Pinard notes that it is hardly adequate to 
define apologetics as the science which treats of the credibility of dog- 
ma.’ Of its very nature, dogma is not only credible; it must be be- 
lieved. Hence the idea of credendity,'* as well as credibility, should be 
included in the definition. The observation is a good one. But 
Pinard, unhappily, in his insistence on the “devoir de croire,” speaks 
only of the generic obligation of faith, which is the common property 
of Catholic, Protestant, and Jew, all of whom profess the obligation to 
believe. Such a definition obviously does not square with what is 
proved in the demonstratio christiana et catholica, and, in a sense, brings 
us back to the definition of L. Maisonneuve. 

Rather than continue our examination of various definitions that 
have been formulated during the last forty years, I think that, for all 
practical purposes, we can group a representative number of them 
into three classes. Perhaps the grouping may seem slightly forced 
because of the individual characteristics of some of the definitions, but 
it is the only alternative to considering each apologist on his own 
particular merits—a rather lengthy piece of work. 


1 A. Gardeil, O.P., La crédibilité et ’apologétique (2d ed.; Paris, 1928), p. 212. 

1H. Pinavd, S.J., “Bulletin apologétique,” Recherches de science religieuse, IV (1913); 
cf. also the Gardeil-Bainvel controversy in the Revue apologétique, VI-VII. 

18 The term “‘credendity” owes its origin to a theologian named Caramuel; I quote from 
Fr. Harent: “Il ne s’est pas contenté du terme de crédibilité, mais il a ajouté la crédendité 
ou nécessité de croire ...et pour s’excuser de la nouveauté du terme, il ajoute que, ‘bien 
que les auteurs classiques n’aient pas tiré du participe en dus des noms abstraits, c’est 
maintenant nécessaire’ ” (“Foi,” DTC, VI, 173). 
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1) Apologetics is the science which treats of the credibility of dogma: 
Gardeil,!® Le Bachelet,?° Garrigou-Lagrarge,” Falcon,” Baierl.” 

2) Apologetics is the science which treats of the demonstration and 
defense of the Catholic Church and religion: Ottiger,* Goebel,* 
Brunsmann-Preuss,”* Maisonneuve.?’ 

3) Apologetics is the science of those things prerequired for the study 
of theology: Muncunill,?* Pesch,?* Felder,*° Tromp,** Van Noort- 
Verhaar,®* Dieckmann.* 

Grouping them in this manner, I do not intend even to hint that 
these definitions are either false or the least bit contradictory. Their 
differences are reducible merely to a question of emphasis. On the 
other hand, it does not seem that they have as yet given perfect ex- 
pression to the purpose of apologetics. For example, in regard to the 
definitions in the first class, we must agree with Pinard that it is not 
sufficient to speak merely of the credibility of dogma. Because of the 
very nature of dogma and public revelation, those for whom this 
revelation is intended must believe. Hence the notion of credendity 
should be expressed. 

Regarding the definitions of the second class, it is clear that the 
“demonstration and defense of the Catholic Church and religion” is 
also perfectly correct, so far as it goes. But the difficulty is that it 
tells us practically nothing of what one proves in such a demonstration 
and defense. Apparently, something indicating the precise direction 
and function of the individual theses and proofs would be a desidera- 

19 Op. cit., p. 212. 

20X. Le Bachelet, S.J., “Apologétique,” DAFC, I, 225. 

21 R, Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P., De Revelatione (ed. 3a.; Paris, 1926), pp. 14-17. 

2 J. Falcon, S.M., La crédibilité du dogme catholique (Lyons, 1933), p. 16. 

23 J. Baierl, The Theory of Revelation (Rochester, 1927), I, vi. 

“Op. cit., p. 14. 

% P. Goebel, O.M.Cap., Katholische A pologetik (Freiburg, 1930), p. 1. 

% Op. cit., p. 1. 

27 Op. cit., col. 1515. 

28 J. Muncunill, S.J., De Vera Religione (Barcelona, 1909), n. 8. 

29C. Pesch, S.J., Praelectiones Dogmaticae (ed. 7a.; Freiburg, 1924), I, 3. 

© H. Felder, O.M.Cap., A pologetica (ed. 2a; Paderborn, 1923), I, 13. 


31S. Tromp, S.J., De Revelatione Christiana (Rome, 1931), p. 7. 
% G. Van Noort—J. Verhaar, De Vera Religione (ed. 4a.; Hilversum, 1923), p. xxiv. 


3 Op. cit., p. 24. 
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tum. The same thing is true of the rather vague “things which are 
prerequired for the study of theology.” It would be far better if the 
apologist could point to a more definitely clear, unifying principle which 
would permeate the whole of the treatise, and give it the cohesion, 
clarity, and solidity which it demands as a theological discipline. 

In that type of definition, Tanquerey, to my mind comes much closer 
to the ideal than the theologians whom we have just mentioned. He 
writes: “‘Apologetica est scientia motivorum credibilitatis et credendi- 
tatis divinae Revelationis a Jesu Christo allatae, et per Ecclesiam 
catholicam propositae.””* 


A NEW DEFINITION 


In 1940 we find an entirely new definition proposed by A. C. Cotter, 
S.J., in his Theologia Fundamentalis. Unlike the preceding theologi- 
ans, who point to generic things to be proved in the treatise, he proposes 
as the finis of his book the rational proof of a particular dogma: 


Finis Theologiae fundamentalis est demonstrare dogma catholicum quod sic 
enuntiatur a Concilio Vaticano: ‘Fide divina et catholica ea omnia credenda sunt 
quae in verbo Dei scripto vel tradito continentur, et ab Ecclesia, sive solemni 
iudicio sive ordinario et universali magisterio, tamquam divinitus revelata cre- 
denda proponuntur’ (DB, 1792). 


And, since the questions of Scripture and tradition belong to the loci 
theologici, and not to apologetics,* he eliminates the clause, ‘quae in 
verbo Dei scripto vel tradito continentur” from the first part of his 
book, and writes of apologetics proper: “Finis Apologeticae est probare, 
ex lumine naturali, credenda esse ea omnia quae a magisterio Ecclesiae 
proponuntur tamquam divinitus revelata et credenda, i.e., magisterium 
Ecclesiae Catholicae esse nobis regulam fidei.”* 


* A. Tanquerey, Synopsis Theologiae Dogmaticae Fundamentalis (ed. 21a.; Paris, 1925), 
p. 21. 

* This distinction between apologetics and fundamental theology is not, of course, 
universal among the theologians. Pesch, Felder, and others identify the two terms; Lan- 
gan, on the other hand, restricts apologetics to the demonstratio christiana; Dieckmann 
prefers not to use the term “apologetics,” etc. I do not intend to enter that question 
here. 

* A. Cotter, S.J., Theologia Fundamentalis (Weston, 1940), p. 3; the previous citation 
is from p. 2 of this work. 
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Such a finis for apologetics is undoubtedly new. Since it is new, I 
would like to indicate the contribution it brings to scientific apologetics, 
and show how it is a definite step forward in the clarification of the 
treatise. 

1) First of all, it gives to apologetics a very definite thing to prove, a 
particular dogma. That in itself constitutes a real contribution; for it 
delimits the treatise, tells us exactly what has to be done and how, and 
shows us precisely where the treatise ends.*’ 

2) This dogma, which is more fundamental in the logical order than 
all the other dogmas of the Catholic faith (a super-dogma, we might call 
it), will indicate why all the other dogmas of the faith have credibility 
and credendity. Hence, having proved this one proposition, we have 
eo ipso proved what has to be proved from reason in regard to the de- 
positum fidei. 

3) Giving to apologetics a dogma from the Vatican Council to be 
proved from reason, it applies to the treatise as a whole the same gen- 
eral apologetic method which is employed in the individual theses in 
the treatise. In the individual theses, we take id quod est probandum, 
together with the definitions of the notions contained in it, from the 
magisterium. In the same way here, we are taking a proposition of the 
magisterium regarding Catholic faith, and we want to establish it solidly 
before the tribunal of reason. 

The obvious advantage of this procedure is that it clarifies the gen- 
eral status quaestionis at the very beginning of the treatise. It makes 
very clear that the treatise is not formulated in order to find the true 
Church; we belong to it already. We are not searching for the truth; 
we have it. As Fr. Falcon writes: 

L’apologéte n’est pas un chercheur en marche vers la vérité, mais un docteur 
qui a conscience de la posséder et entreprend de la communiquer; un docteur qui 
parle le langage abstrait et universel de la science, et qui s’addresse a des intelli- 
gences déja préparées par une volonté droite et l’adhésion a une philosophie du 
réel 4 recevoir son enseignment.** 

4) This dogma clarifies whatever vagueness is contained in the three 
classes of definitions criticized above. First of all, it is a dogma whose 


37 We might note here the unilinear method as described ibid., p. 18. 
38 J. Falcon, S.M., La crédibilité du dogme catholique, p. 21. 
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proof from reason is just what is “prerequired for the study of theol- 
ogy.” Having proved that the magisterium of the Catholic Church is 
the rule of faith, then, with perfect logic, we can argue from the teach- 
ing of that magisterium, with the assurance that it is the word of God 
proposed for belief by the only authorized teaching body instituted by 
Christ. Such is the prerequisite for the study of theology proper. 
Secondly, it indicates the direction and function of the individual 
theses in ‘‘the demonstration and defense of the Catholic Church and 
religion.”” For in the dogma is included (a) the obligation of a Catholic 
to believe (b) whatever is the revealed word of God, and (c) whatever 
is proposed by the magisterium of the Church as revealed and binding 
on him as a Catholic. Thirdly, it adds the notion of credendity to the 
definition which includes the idea of the credibility of dogma as the 
jinis of apologetics. That is clear in the very opening words of the 
proposition, “Porro fide divina et catholica ea omnia sunt credenda.” 

5) I have mentioned before that I think there is a danger today of 
confusing scientific apologetics and practical apologetics. I also think 
that this new definition can eliminate that danger. As we shall show 
later, the dogma which it takes from the Vatican Council is concerned 
solely with the obligation of Catholics to believe whatever is proposed 
by the magisterium of the Catholic Church as revealed doctrine. It 
says absolutely nothing about the obligations of non-Catholics in re- 
gard to the act of faith; it says absolutely nothing about the best way 
of making the Catholic faith and its obligations more appealing to those 
not in the Church. Hence the treatise is differentiated sharply from 
practical apologetics, which is concerned primarily with those not of 
the faith. 

That this distinction is necessary becomes clear when we read of com- 
plaints that the scientific approach is not the best way of bringing 
non-Catholics into the fold. The obvious answer is that its prime 
purpose is not to bring them into the fold. It deals with the logical 
basis of the faith; it tells us, whether we be prospective converts or 
convert-makers, what a Catholic must believe and what exactly is 
meant by Catholic faith; it does not, however, prove that the non- 
Catholic must necessarily accept that faith, nor does it profess to be the 
best means of making the Catholic religion appealing to him. But it 
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does prove conclusively why the Catholic has the obligation of beliey- 
ing whatever is proposed by the magisterium as the revealed word of 
God and binding on him as a Catholic. In other words, it prescinds 
from the psychological advantages or disadvantages for the prospective 
convert, and deals merely with logical conclusions. The professor of 
apologetics gives his student the arguments and tells him to study them. 
The convert-maker may tell his prospect to pray over them. 

As Le Bachelet notes, apologetics, under the technical form which it 
receives in our course in theology or in our manuals, does not present 
itself as a practical recipe which is of immediate application for the 
conversion of non-Catholics. It is rather a synthesis, a systematization 
of proofs which justify the claims of the Catholic Church.* 


THE APPROACH TO APOLOGETICS 


6) From the standpoint of the approach to scientific apologetics, I 
think we shall find a sixth important contribution in the new definition 
of Fr. Cotter. Put very briefly, this new definition avoids many of the 
intricate difficulties pertaining to the act of faith (which does not belong 
to apologetics), and does so by following the method employed by the 
Vatican Council. I shall try to show how this is a very important con- 
tribution. 

The spposition in some of the manuals on apologetics today is that 
they are dealing with a man in via ad fidem. With that supposition, 
they begin a process that leads logically up to the act of faith. In the 
process, man is guided by reason up to what is called the judicium 
credibilitatis, and then there is the leap from the natural plane to the 
supernatural, a leap which can be accomplished only with the aid of 
grace. 

But why must we consider man in via ad fidem in apologetics? In 
the first place, all those who make the act of faith do not go through 
the process mentioned above. In the second place, the judicium credi- 
bilitatis, as it is treated in the processus ad fidem, is in relation to the 
act of fides divina tantum. In apologetics we are not treating merely of 
divine faith; we are treating of divine and Catholic faith. Why then 
should we make the finis of apologetics the judicium credibilitatis, when 


8° X. Le Bachelet, S.J., “Apologétique,” DAFC, I, 235. 
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the treatise, as it is actually composed, contains not only the proof of 
the fact of revelation and the corresponding act of divine faith, but also 
the fact of the magisterium of the Catholic Church and the correspond- 
ing obligation on the part of those who are Catholics to receive that 
revelation as it is proposed for belief by the magisterium of that Church? 

I realize that divine faith is not intrinsically different from divine 
and Catholic faith. But I also realize that extrinsically the difference 
is tremendous. Fr. Martindale, who apparently is not too anxious to 
talk of himself, but nevertheless writes beautifully and accurately of his 
conversion, expresses this fact very clearly: 


When will men understand that between what is Catholic and what is anything 
else, there is a great gulf fixed? You have to have your bridge. Perhaps God 
drags you, squealing and squirming, across it. It isn’t history, nor psychology, 
nor philosophy, nor the need for authority, nor the love for symbolism, nor any 
other thing created, that does it, but God does it, Christ does it, Grace does it.‘e 


To my mind, it is much more in conformity with the apologetic 
method, and also with the approach of the Vatican Council, to view not 
aman in via ad fidem, but rather a man with fides iam possessa. And 
the question to be asked in apologetics is not, “Along what steps did 
you proceed?” but rather, “Is your present state justifiable before the 
tribunal of reason?” That such is the viewpoint of the Vatican Coun- 
cil, we shall see later. 

Suppose, then, that we begia scientific apologetics, not with the per- 
son who has no faith, nor with the person who has merely divine faith, 
but with the full-fledged Catholic who has divine and Catholic faith. 
Granted its existence; granted the fact that the Catholic Church tells us 
that to remain a Catholic we must believe whatever the magisterium of 
the Catholic Church proposes to be believed; our purpose in the treatise 
will be to prove that such a dogma has a solid rational foundation. 
Can we do that? The Vatican Council says that we can: 


Ut nihilominus fidei nostrae obsequium rationi consentaneum esset, voluit 
Deus cum internis Spiritus Sancti auxiliis externa jungi revelationis suae argu- 
menta, facta scilicet divina, atque imprimis miracula et prophetias, quae. . . divi- 
nae revelationis signa sunt certissima et omnium intelligentiae accommodata.“ 


“© Conversions to the Catholic Church, A Symposium (London, 1933), p. 91. 
“ DB, 1790. 
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As we shall later see from Bishop Martin’s pertinent comment on this 
passage,” the Vatican Council is not primarily envisaging here the 
attitude of non-Catholics, or the obligations of non-Catholics, or the 
particular process by which a person first elicits an act of Catholic 
faith. It is accepting faith as an actual fact, and it tells us that we can 
justify that faith by the arguments from miracles and prophecies. 
Now if such is the approach of the Vatican Council, it seems to me 
that the same attitude of mind should be stressed in scientific apolo- 
getics. In other words, there is no need of bringing a man along the 
difficult and obscure process of establishing the act of faith, or of bring- 
ing into the treatise the question of whether the judicium credibilitatis 
must be supernatural or not, or whether the formal object of super- 
natural faith is any different from the formal object of natural faith, 
etc. Let the theologians dispute about these questions in the particu- 
lar treatise De Fide. They do not pertain to apologetics, or to the 
account of faith and its rationability as described by the Vatican 
Council. The theologians did well to eliminate mere philosophical 
problems from the treatise some forty years ago. Perhaps we could do 
our part by eliminating the dogmatic disputes as well. 


THE VATICAN COUNCIL ON FAITH 


To clarify our position in regard to the dogma which is taken from 
the Vatican Council, and its value in the definition of apologetics, it 
may be well to indicate just what its position was in that Council and, 
at the same time, indicate the mind of the Council’s theologians in 
regard to faith and its justification. As a prelude to that investiga- 
tion, we must note the warning of Dom Butler: 

It may safely be said that perhaps never in the history of the world has any 
legislative act been subjected to a discussion more free, or to a sifting more thor- 
ough, or a criticism more searching, or a weighing of objections more painstaking, 
or a transformation more complete, than found place in the dogmatic constitution 
of the Catholic Faith. 


Our particular dogma did not escape that treatment. First of all, 
although it was a doctrine insisted on just a few years previously by 
Pius IX, we look for it in vain in the scheme that was originally pro- 


© The Vatican Council (Longmans, 1930), I, 187. *°" Cf. infra, p. 178, note 58. 
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posed for the Vatican Council by Cardinal Franzelin. In his Apostolic 
Letter to the Bishop of Munich, written in 1863, the Holy Father re- 
called explicitly that divine faith was not to be restricted merely to 
those doctrines defined by the express decrees of the Councils or Popes, 
but was to be extended to all doctrines taught as divinely revealed by 
the magisterium of the entire Church dispersed throughout the world 
(DB, 1683). 

The initial omission of this doctrine was remedied when the second 
scheme made its appearance. The man responsible for it was Ignatius 
Senestrey, Bishop of Ratisbon, who kept demanding that the Council 
condemn the error of those who held that only those truths were to 
be believed by divine faith which were defined by the Church. This 
paragraph is the result of that insistence.* 

In the ninth session we find the actual proposal. It is to the effect 
that the following sentence be added to the third chapter after the third 
paragraph: “Porro fide divina et catholica ea omnia credenda sunt, 
quae ab Ecclesia sive iudiciis dogmaticis, sive ordinaria et universali 
doctrina et praedicatione tamquam in Verbo Dei scripto vel tradito 
contenta proponuntur.”“* As it was actually introduced into the 
scheme given to the bishops for consideration, it read as follows: 
“Porro fide divina et catholica ea omnia credenda sunt, quae in verbo 
Dei scripto vel tradito continentur et ab Ecclesia sive solemni iudicio 
sive ordinario magisterio proponuntur.’’® 

It did not take the bishops very long to realize that this insistence on 
Catholic faith was distinctly different from the other propositions con- 
tained in the third chapter. Before this paragraph, they had been 
treating of fides divina tantum, its definition, the reasonableness of its 
acceptance, and its absolute gratuity (DB, 1789-91). After this 
paragraph, they again take up the question of fides divina tantum, its 

* Acta Concilii Vaticani, Collectio Lacensis, VII, 1675. 

“ Tbid., col. 1658. 

* Tbid., col. 73. There was a particularly interesting difficulty about the words “mag- 
isterio ordinario” in this proposition. Apparently some of the Fathers thought that these 
words referred to the definitions of the Holy Father, and that the words “solemni iudicio” 
referred to the definitions of the Councils. To eliminate any thought or suspicion that 
the proposition was in any sense a definition of the infallibility of the Pope, the word “uni- 


versali” was prefixed to “magisterio,” and explained by Bishop Martin as referring to the 
magisterium of the entire Church dispersed throughout the world (ibid., col. 176). 
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absolute necessity for all men, the absence of conflict between faith 
and reason, etc. (DB, 1793 ff.). But in this paragraph, a new notion 
has been added, namely fides divina et catholica. 

Because of this apparent incongruity, one of the bishops proposed 
that the paragraph be deleted: 


Usque nunc de fide divina, seu a Deo revelata, actum est, non de fide catholica, 
aut ab Ecclesia proposita: ideoque paragraphus 4 omittenda est; et quae sequun- 
tur in paragrapho 5 ‘haec illa fides est’ usque ad ‘vitam aeternam assequetur’ 
inclusive, addenda sunt paragrapho 3; hic enim adhuc agitur de fide divina, etiam 
ante adventum Christi necessaria.“ 


It is rather easy to understand the difi:culty of the objector. He ap- 
parently saw no reason why the paragraph on Catholic faith should be 
inserted in the midst of doctrine that concerned merely divine faith. 
His objection, however, was not accepted. The doctrine was to re- 
main, even though it was in striking contrast to what immediately 
preceded (the reasonableness of simple divine faith), and what imme- 
diately follows (the universal necessity of divine faith). The importance 
of the doctrine was sufficient warrant to keep it in the Council, even 
though it disrupted the logical order in the sequence of the paragraphs. 

The reaction of another bishop was that the insertion made it appear 
that Catholic faith was necessary for salvation. Because of this very 
real difficulty, Bishop Martin, in charge of the deputation, deleted the 
words “haec illa fides,” with which the next paragraph (DB, 1793) 
began, and substituted the more general words “quoniam vero sine 
fide.” He gives the following reason for the change: 


Sublato sic nexu inter hanc quartam et sequentem paragraphum evanescit 
difficultas inde orta, guod quasi videretiir omnibus necessarius ad salutem actus 
catholicae fidet. WHaec difficultas iam remota est quia nexus ille intimus inter 
paragraphum quartam et quintam iam sublatus est.” 


The same assertion is repeated in the next session: 


Rationem huius mutationis iam hesterna die vobis, reverendissimi Patres, 
exposui, nempe ratio, ut paucis repetam, haec est, ut intimus ille nexus inter prae- 
cedentem et hanc paragraphum tollatur, ne videretur omnibus ad salutem neces- 
sarium esse actum fidei catholicae: nam hoc falsum esset.® 


“Coll. Lac., VII, 159. « Mansi, op. cit., LI, 323. “8 Tbid., col. 324. 
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This repeated insistence on the fact that Catholic faith is not neces- 
sary for all, is a point that must be kept in mind in our approach to 
scientific apologetics. For it is one thing for us to say, “extra Eccle- 
siam nulla salus,” realizing at the same time that membership in the 
Church can be had in re or in voto, but it is quite another thing to say 
that the act of Catholic faith is necessary for all. That proposition 
cannot be defended in itself, and has absolutely no justification from 
this paragraph in the Vatican Council. 

Actually, the precise reason why this paragraph was inserted in the 
Constitution on Faith is given in several places in the Acts of the 
Council: 


Qua doctrina excluditur error eorum, qui articulos fidei formaliter definitos 
tantummodo fide divina credendos esse volunt, itaque summam credendorum 
quasi ad minimum reducere student.” 


And again: 


Voluit explicare quodnam sit objectum materiale fidei....Igitur ea tantum- 
modo voluit explicare quae credenda essent respectu objecti materialis fidei; et 
voluit dirigere hanc paragraphum contra eos theologos qui dicerent tantummodo 
ea fide divina credenda esse quae ab oecumenicis conciliis aperte definita essent.*° 


And again, in the explanation of why the words, ‘‘tamquam divinitus 
revelata,” not originally in the document, were inserted before the 
word ‘“‘proponuntur”’: 


Ne scilicet scholarum opiniones, quae per scholas catholicas traduntur, etiamsi 
certae, inserantur doctrinae fidei; nam si dicitur Ecclesiam aliquid docere tam- 
quam divinitus revelatum, non est possibile esse solummodo opiniones scholae. 
Secundo hac modificatione totum objectum materiale fidei pressius determinatur, 
atque erroribus temporis obviam itur.* 


In other words, it is a proposition directed against those within the 
Church who wanted to restrict the material object of Catholic faith. 
That is a far cry from saying that the act of Catholic faith is necessary 
for all. Such a proposition, Bishop Martin affirms, would be false. 
And it is also incorrect to appeal to this paragraph, as does Schultes, to 


“ Tbid., col. 314. 8 Thid., col. 224. 51 Tbid., col. 322. 
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prove, “‘fidem catholicam esse de necessitate salutis.’”* Nor does 
Vacant seem to be correct when he writes concerning this paragraph: 
“Ce sont donc les vérités particuliéres qui doivent étres crues par tous 
les chrétiens que notre constitution détermine. Or les vérités particu- 
liéres qui doivent étre crues par tous les chrétiens, ce ne sont pas celles 
qui sont simplement de foi divine, mais celles qui sont de foi divine et 
catholique.” 

Perhaps a justification of such statements might be attempted by 
saying that they do not refer necessarily to fides catholica in re, but 
rather to fides catholica in re vel in voto. And just as we say that mem- 
bership in the Catholic Church in re vel in voto is necessary for salvation, 
so also fides catholica in re vel in voto is necessary for salvation. The 
reason why I say “perhaps” such a justification “might” be attempted 
is because, actually, I have never seen the term fides catholica in voto 
in any book or article. If the justification were attempted, then cer- 
tainly it could not be based on the Vatican Council, which makes only 
one distinction, scil., between Catholic faith (DB, 1792) as it is binding 
on all those who wish to remain in the Catholic Church, and divine 
faith (DB, 1793) which is necessary for all men. To add a third term, 
“fides catholica in voto,” is to invent terminology without reason. 

Regarding the universal necessity of divine faith, as it is defined by 
the Vatican Council (DB, 1793), it may be well to note that the ques- 
tion at issue is not the act, but rather .“e virtue, of faith. This is 
clear from the explanation given by Bishop Martin. In answer to an 
objection that had been raised by one of the bishops regarding the act 
of faith, he says: 

Hic agitur de fide ut virtus, non ut actus spectata; et sicut omnes nos scimus, 


haec fides tamquam virtus spectata est etiam in pueris baptizatis, quia fides infun- 
ditur per sacramentum baptismi.™ 


And again: 


Venimus ad emendationem 60am [in reference to DB, 1793] quae quidem emen- 
datio proponit ut. . . post verba ‘sine illa’ addatur: fide seu explicite seu implicite 


8 De Ecclesia Catholica (Paris, 1925), p. 270. 
53 Constitutions du Concile du V atican (Paris, 1895), IT, 84. 
% Mansi, LI, 324. 
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professa. Reverendissimi Patres, etiam haec emendatio non satis fundata videtur, 
cum sicut modo dixi, hoc loco de virtute fidei, non de actu fidei agatur.* 


It is clear, then, that the Council is speaking here of the universal 
necessity of the virtue of faith, not of the act of faith. Obviously, the 
act of faith is universally necessary for all who have reached the age of 
reason; but that is not the precise doctrine defined here by the Council. 

This last point on the necessity of faith brings up a very good obser- 
vation which is made by Harent. He claims that there are two 
extremes which we ought to avoid in our considerations of those outside 
the Catholic Church. The first extreme is to suppose gratuitously, and 
contrary to very good evidence, that there are very few non-Catholics 
who are in good faith, and that those who are can never elicit an act of 
divine and salutary faith on the articles of Christian revelation which 
are preserved in their particular sect. The other extreme is to deny 
that there is any difference between the subjective state of certitude 
and doubt, of good faith and bad, of Catholics as a group and non- 
Catholics as a group. 

I think there is little danger that our textbooks on apologetics will 
fall into the second extreme. All of them object strenuously to what 
is called indifference in religion; they insist on the necessity of the 
Church; and they point to the doctrine of the Vatican Council (‘ad 
solam enim catholicam Ecclesiam ea pertinent omnia quae ad eviden- 
tem fidei christianae credibilitatem tam multa et tam mira divinitus 
sunt disposita,”” DB, 1794) to show that the Catholic Church alone 
manifests the marks of God’s recognition and confirmation of that 
Church as Hisown. Clearly, then, there is no danger of our textbooks’ 
giving even the slightest hint or indication from which one could possi- 
bly argue that one religion might conceivably be as good as another. 

In regard to the first extreme, however, I think there may be some 
danger; or at least some statements in the textbooks might be wrongly 
construed. Asa matter of fact, the question regarding the obligations 
of those not of the faith is a very intricate one; and, to my mind, so far 
as apologetics is concerned, it would be much better if the theologians 
confined themselves to the attitude of the Vatican Council. To put it 
very simply, the Council has nothing to say either in regard to the 


§% Tbid., col. 325. % Tbid., col. 325. 
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attitude of those not of the faith, or in regard to their obligation to 
accept the faith. Even when it speaks of the Catholic Church as 
“signum levatum in nationes et ad se invitet, qui nondum crediderunt, 
et filios suos certiores faciat, firmissimo niti fundamento fidem quam 
profitentur” (DB, 1794), it does not intend to affirm anything about 
non-Catholics. As Bishop Martin notes very carefully, “hoc loco 
minime sermo est de officio acatholicorum, sed tantummodo de officio 
catholicorum, nempe quod catholici et fideles numquam debeant 
fidem suam vocare in dubium.”®’ 

Add to that the pertinent explanation formulated by Bishop Martin 
relative to DB, 1790, that “hoc loco non agitur de personis variis actum 
fidei elicientibus, sed agitur de fide in se spectata; et de hac fide in se 
spectata omnino iure dici potest, quod textus de ea dicit, nempe quod 
sit rationi consentanea,”®* and we have a clearer concept of just how 
the Council was considering the question of faith, scil., not in regard to 
the attitude of non-Catholics, not in regard to the obligation of non- 
Catholics, and not in regard to the particular process by which a man 
first elicits an act of faith. 

So much, then, for the outlook of the Vatican Council on the question 
of faith. Now if we begin our scientific apologetics, not with a man 
with fides catholica iam possessa, as the Council does, but with the idea 
of a man in via ad fidem, it seems to me that we involve ourselves ina 
good many problems that should not come up in the treatise. After 
all, looking at the question from the point of view of the many millions 
who are not Catholics, how much do we actually know of the will of 
Christ in regard to them? We have, it is true, our thesis about the 
universality of the Kingdom established by Christ; but when we have 
finished our study of it we are left with a thousand perplexities. Let 
us quote from one author and examine our conclusions. 

Secundum voluntatem Christi Regnum Dei est universale, i.e., destinatum pro 
omnibus hominibus omnium temporum, ita quidem, ut omnes homines non solum 


invitentur, qui intrare atque participes bonorum Regni Dei fieri possint, sed eo 
sensu, ut omnes obligati sint ad ingrediendum Regnum Dei ex positiva voluntate 
Christi. 

%S. Harent, S.J., “Foi,” DTC, VI, 306-7. 


57 Mansi, LI, 328. 58 Tbid., col. 320. 
5° H. Dieckmann, S.J., De Ecclesia (Freiburg, 1925), II, 250. 
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So much for the general statement. But when the terms are ex- 
plained and defined, we come to the conclusion that it means the fol- 
lowing: (1) the Kingdom of God is destined for all in this sense, that all 
men must either actually belong to it, or belong to it im voto; (2) to those 
who are in invincible ignorance of the Kingdom, there is the obligation 
to belong to it in voto; (3) to those who know of it as the true Kingdom 
of God, there exists the very definite obligation to belong to it by 
assuming the bonds of faith and obedience with men of that Church. 

The difficulty, of course, is that very few theologians would care to 
define precisely what one means by the words, “those who know of it 
as the true Kingdom of God.” Obviously, it means more than natural 
conviction, because mere natural conviction of itself cannot give one 
the supernatural gift of faith. And so we are forced to bring in the 
question of grace. And, even though we bring in that question, which 
certainly is foreign to the treatise of scientific apologetics, can we say 
that the supernatural grace necessary for the act of Catholic faith will 
always be offered to an individual as soon as he is convinced of the truth 
of the Church? 

Let us approach the same question from the standpoint of Scripture. 
We have the text, “euntes ergo docete omnes gentes....”” Yet, what 
do we know of the working out of that commission, in the concrete? 
Did Christ intend, when He gave that commission, that all men of all 
times should actually hear the preaching of the apostles and their 
successors? Obviously not, because He knew then, as we know now, 
that it was physically impossible to reach millions of men, not only in 
the first, but also in the twentieth century. The apostles were to do 
the best in their power to preach the Kingdom of God, but humano 
modo. 

Now this is not the question of the catholicity of the Church, in 
which we can make the distinction, catholicitas iuris et catholicitas facti. 
It is a question rather of the mind of Christ in regard to each individual 
in his relation to the preaching of the Gospel. And, under that aspect, 
we certainly cannot conclude from the words, ‘“‘docete omnes gentes,” 
that Christ intended that all men should hear that preaching. 

A fortiori, the phrase, “qui non crediderit, condemnabitur,”’ does not 
apply to all men. It can only mean that those, and only those, who 
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receive the grace of Catholic faith will be condemned if they do not 
believe.*° But how many men, can we say, receive the grace of Catho- 
lic faith and reject it? Or, to put the question in another form, for 
whom is the Catholic faith necessary? To make the question more 
practical, and to bring it closer home, let us forget for the moment the 
pagans in the middle of Africa, and think of the non-Catholic just down 
the street from the Catholic Church, who to all appearances is perfectly 
sincere in a false sect. Would we dare to say that the phrase, “qui non 
crediderit, condemnabitur,” applies to him? And what of the non- 
Catholic husband who has heard all about the doctrine of the Catholic 
Church from a very devout wife? Doesit apply tohim? To say that, 
we must have some assurance that he has received the grace necessary 
to become a Catholic. And, regarding that grace, not for divine but 
for divine and Catholic faith, can we prove from any Council or text, 
that those who know of the Church eo ipso receive the grace to enter 
it 76 

Perhaps it would be pertinent here to quote the opening lines of Fr. 
Lester’s account of his conversion: 


When William Cobbett was travelling in Yorkshire he used to call upon a cer- 
tain old Father for a chat and refreshment. They were kindred spirits—bluff old 
Englishmen. 

One night when the old Father was bidding him farewell he said: ‘Mr. Cobbett, 
I have just been reading your History of the Reformation and I can’t understand 
how it is that a man who could write that book doesn’t become a Catholic.’ 

‘Indeed’, said Cobbett, ‘and now, my friend, there’s one thing that I can’t 
understand.’ 

‘What’s that?’ said the old priest. 


6° Cf. what St. Thomas has to say regarding the infidelity of the Jews despite the mira- 
cles performed by Christ: “Secunda quaestio est de veritate condicionali, utrum, scilicet, 
si Christus non fecisset in eis opera quae nemo alius fecit, immunes essent a peccato in- 
fidelitatis. Responsio. Dicendum: Si nos loquamur de quibuscumque miraculis, habe- 
rent excusationem, si in eis facta non fuissent per Christum. Nullus enim potest ad 
Christum venire per fidem nisi tractus; supra vi, 44: Nemo potest venire ad me nisi Pater 
qui misit me, traxerit eum. . . . Unde si nullus esset qui eos traxisset ad fidem, excusabiles 
essent de infidelitate. Sed est attendendum, quod Christus attraxit verbo, signis visibili- 
bus et invisibilibus, scilicet movendo et instigando interius corda” (In Evangilium S. 
Joannis Commentaria, cap. XV, lect. 5). 

61 We must remember that today, as well as in the first centuries of the Church, there 
still exist the modus ordinarius et extraordinarius ad salutem; cf. L. Caperan, Le probléme 
du salut des infidéles (Toulouse, 1934), p. 110. 
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‘I can’t understand,’ said Cobbett, ‘that a man who has studied his theology 
doesn’t realise the difference between conviction and conversion.’® 


I realize that all this brings up the question of the axiom, “Facienti 
quod est in se, Deus non denegat gratiam.” But I also know that when 
that question is introduced, we become involved in further problems 
that must be discussed. If the grace is given, when will it be given? 
Is there any difference between the grace necessary for a non-Catholic 
living a supernatural life outside the visible unity of Catholic Church, 
and one who is not living a supernatural life? Does the one living a 
supernatural life need merely a medicinal grace to enter the Church? 
etc. 

I am proposing these questions, not to attempt to give my answer or 
the answer of anyone else to them, interesting though the questions in 
themselves may be. My purpose is to show that these questions, which 
are foreign to scientific apologetics, are bound to come up if we begin 
our treatise with the notion of a man in via ad fidem, instead of a man 
with fides catholica iam possessa. I shall add one more, taken from the 
Apologétique du signe of Fr. Masure. He cites the incident in the life of 
Claudel when, at the age of eighteen, having nothing better to do, he 
entered Notre Dame Cathedral while Vespers were being sung: 


Et c’est alors que se produisit l’événement qui domine toute ma vie. En un 
instant, mon coeur fut touché et je crus. Je crus d’une telle force d’adhésion, 
d'un tel soulévement de tout mon étre, d’une conviction si puissante, d’une telle 
certitude ne laissant place 4 aucune espéce de doute, que, depuis, tous les livres, 
tous les raisonnements, tous les hasards d’une vie agitée, n’ont pu ébranler ma 
foi ni, 4 vrai dire, la toucher.* 


I quote this from Fr. Masure, not that I agree with his approach to 
apologetics, but rather to indicate that this processus ad fidem, strange 
as it seems, is only one of a thousand different approaches to the faith. 
Were we to quote from G. Schnepp’s article, ““Who are the Converts?” 
or from books like Why I Am and Why I Am Not a Catholic, or Conver- 


® Conversions to the Catholic Church, A Symposium (London, 1933), p. 79. 

“E. Masure, “L’Apologétique du signe,” Revue apologétique, LVIII (1934), 650. 

“G. Schnepp, “Who Are the Converts?” Ecclesiastical Review, CVIII (1943), pp. 
3940, 
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sions to the Catholic Church,® we would have to come to Belloc’s 
conclusion that “when you have predicated of one what emotion or 
reasoning process brought him into the fold and you attempt to apply 
your predicate exactly to another you will find a misfit.” And yet, 
it seems to me, that question, intricate though it is, would have to be 
considered if we were treating of a man in via ad fidem in scientific 
apologetics. Any adequate solution for it presupposes, if not the com- 
plete course in theology, at least the treatise on grace. 

Such difficulties, to my mind, are eliminated if we adopt the ap- 
proach to faith which is found in the Vatican Council, namely of 
considering a man with fides catholica iam possessa, and proving not 
only that his faith is consonant with reason, but also that the obligation 
which he has to believe is an obligation which can be proved not only 
to a person who has the eyes of faith, but to anyone who exercises the 
use of reason; in other words, if we give a rational foundation to the 
dogma from the Vatican Council which reads: “Porro fide divina et 
catholica ea omnia credenda sunt, quae. .. magisterio tamquam 
divinitus revelata credenda proponuntur” (DB, 1792). 


A DIFFICULTY 


We might ask, if this paragraph from the Vatican Council is so perti- 
nent to the treatise, why is it that the earlier theologians did not discover 
its value in apologetics? I cannot answer that question with any 
degree of assurance. Perhaps it was because of the circumstances 
under which it was introduced in the Council. As we have seen, Bishop 
Senestrey did not have the finis of apologetics in mind when he made 
his proposal. He was intent on rejecting the contention of those who 
wanted to restrict the material object of Catholic faith. Perhaps it 
was because this was the prime intention of the paragraph that the 
theologians did not realize its possibilities for the treatise. Or again, 
perhaps the reason can be found in the fact that some theologians have 
been so intent on considering in apologetics the rational foundation of 
the whole body of Catholic truth, that they did not appreciate the fact 

® H. Belloc, and Others, Why I Am and Why I Am Not a Convert (New York, 1930). 

 H. Belloc, Editor’s Note in G. K. Chesterton’s The Catholic Church and Conversion 
(New York, 1926), p. 7. 
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that this dogma was, in the logical order, more fundamental than all 
other propositions in that body of Catholic truth. Or lastly, perhaps 
it was because the distinction between practical and scientific apolo- 
getics has not been sufficiently stressed in all that has been written on 
the subject during the last forty years. Whatever the reason may be, 
the fact remains that its proposal by Fr. Cotter constitutes a definite 
contribution to the treatise. 


CONCLUSION 


To conclude, let us sum up briefly the advantages of using the ra- 
tional proof of DB, 1792, as the finis for apologetics. 

1) It offers to apologetics a definite dogma to be proved from reason. 
Once it is proved from reason, it shows why all the other dogmas of the 
faith have credibility and credendity. (2) Because it offers to apolo- 
getics a dogma which must be proved, it is in perfect accord with the 
apologetic method in general, which takes id quod est probandum from 
the magisterium. (3) It avoids any misconception of the purpose of 
scientific apologetics. With this dogma as the finis of the treatise, 
there can be no question of producing a practical recipe for convert 
work; there are no deep difficulties about the process to faith, i.e., 
whether the judicium credibilitatis should be supernatural as well as 
natural, or whether there is an objectum formale supernaturale for faith, 
etc. (all of which are dogmatic questions and belong to the field of 
dogma). There is only one question, and that is the rational justifica- 
tion of the obligation of a Catholic to accept whatever is proposed by 
the magisterium of the Catholic Church as revealed and binding on him 
asa Catholic. (4) Finally it is the approach to the question of faith 
which is found in the Vatican Council. 











ARDUUM SANE MUNUS 
A RETROSPECT 


JAMES E. RISK, S.J. 
Weston College 


i penny the past year, despite the universal preoccupation with the 
war and its concomitant issues, many appropriate commemora- 
tive exercises served to recall the promulgation of the Code of Canon 
Law. Twenty-five years had elapsed since this great instrument of 
Christian jurisprudence had begun to function in the Church. Any 
further retrospect might seem anticlimactic, were it not for the fact 
that just forty years have passed since March 19, 1904, when the then 
recently elected Sovereign Pontiff, Pius X, issued the Motu Proprio, 
Arduum Sane Munus.' By it he inaugurated a project that was des- 
tined to reclaim from the forces of deterioration and legal chaos the 
noble temple of ecclesiastical law. At an enterprise of such formidable 
dimensions many a one of lesser stature would have demurred. 

Behind the impressive facade of this temple labored the master archi- 
tect Gasparri and his host of zealous builders of the law. For nearly 
thirteen years their monotonous task was to measure and to adjust, to 
reject and to choose, to sift and to salvage, until at length the scaffolding 
was removed and the refashioned temple of the law awaited its rededica- 
tion. .. mirabile in oculis nostris! (Ps. 117:23). 

Law, like a living organism, cannot remain inert. The ever changing 
times call for appropriate modifications without destroying the internal 
structure of that organism. While preserving a fundamental stability, 
law must be flexible enough in its particular applications to adapt itself 
to the unceasing flux of human activity. Ecclesiastical law, as well, 
accommodates itself to the moving stream of circumstances that usually 
leaves its influence on the lives and fortunes of Christian peoples. As 
a current illustration of this principle, we have witnessed a mitigation 
of the law of the Eucharistic fast in favor of defense workers and the 
various dispensations granted to members of the armed forces. In the 
course of the evolution of any law, some prescriptions are bound to 
suffer a diminution of their power to promote the social good originally 


1 Arduum Sane Munus, ASS, XXXVI (1904), 549-51. 
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intended by their promulgation. Such forms of legislation have 
“srown old as a garment” (Ps. 101:27) and must be changed. 

The combination of external influences plus the internal condition of 
the law constituted so many reasons persuading the Sovereign Pontiff 
to reform it and to restore it to a position worthy of its dignity. 


EXTERNAL REASONS FOR REFORM 


1) The readjustment of the relationship between Church and State 
called for a modification of the law that would co-respond to this new 
condition of affairs. Decretal and Tridentine lawmakers were not 
confronted by a like situation, for a degree of harmony and the juridical 
recognition of ecclesiastical interests served as a basis for some of the 
older laws. The corrosive influence of laicism and the ultimate eman- 
cipation of the State, the change of its role as a faithful ally of the 
Church to that of an independent, aloof, or even hostile power forced 
the Church to rearrange her position. Such a new order would take 
into account the newly wrested independence of the State. Many 
so-called mixed causes, involving, for example, questions of education 
or marriage, called for prescriptions that would meet adequately new 
situations that would be bound to arise. To reduce the likelihood of a 
conflict of interests, the concordat or in some cases the modus vivendi 
was adopted. 

2) The political convulsions, the progeny of tyranny, and the political 
philosophy of the late eighteenth century heralded the dawn of repre- 
sentative government and the twilight of the traditional monarchy. 
Often this new form of government, at least at the time of its inception, 
offered few benefits to the Catholic Church. Too often the revolu- 
tionary agencies were of a political hue deeply dyed with anticlericalism. 
To such liberals the influence of the Church served to slacken the pulse 
of a young and vigorous nation. The older monarchies, on the other 
hand, had been generally more considerate of ecclesiastical interests. 

3) Economic and social fluctuations, too, were bound to create con- 
ditions that could not remain unnoticed by the lawmakers. The dawn 
and progress of the industria! era and the machine age with its resultant 
nervous tension rendered the faithful less prepared to endure the rigors 
of the traditional fast and abstinence. Certain dispensations were 
then granted to meet this new situation. The usurpation of Church 
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property and the periodic ebb of the economic tide suggested a more 
precise statement of the law governing the administration of ecclesias- 
tical and religious temporalities.? 


INTERNAL REASONS FOR REFORM 


Of far greater cogency were the internal reasons urging a revision of 
canon law. While these reasons were substantially the same as those 
that had driven Gratian to compile his Concordia Discordantium 
Canonum and had moved Gregory IX to enlist the genius of St. Ray- 
mond of Pefiafort in order to compose the Decretals, a more formidable 
situation faced the canonists of the nineteenth century. The following 
symptoms revealed the decline of the law of the Decretals and prompted 
many an enterprising canonist to plead for a long overdue restatement 
of the entire law of the Church. 

1) The vast accumulation of existing laws was such that it merited 
Livy’s comment passed upon the state of Roman law in his own day, an 
immensus aliarum super alias coacervatarum legum cumulus.* The pre- 
Code canonist, intent upon a thorough and accurate investigation of a 
problem, might be obliged to grope through a vast storehouse of docu- 
ments stocked with the Corpus Turis Canonici, the Regulae Cancellariae 
Apostolicae, the Rota decisions, the decrees of the fifteenth-century 
Councils as well as those of the Council of Trent, the post-Tridentine 
constitutions of the Roman Pontiffs, and finally the decrees and reso- 
lutions of the various Roman Congregations. To engage in such a 
painstaking piece of research was an experience limited to a few select 
students equipped with a well stocked library and blessed with sufficient 
time and tenacity of purpose to pursue and capture their prey.‘ 

2) A lack of order was painfully manifest in the various documentary 
collections. The chronological order was followed in the Bullaria of 
the Roman Pontiffs. The systematic order attempted by Gratian, 
however, was decidedly imperfect. Still other laws, like juridical vagz, 
had no fixed abode in the numerous collections. 

3) A lack of formulary precision was a further source of confusion. 
The diffuse statement of many of the laws proved a great detriment to 

2G. Michiels, Normae Generales Iuris Canonici (Lublin: Universitas Catholica, 1929), 


I, p. 17 f. 3 Livy, History, ITI, 34. 
4 Codex Iuris Canonici (Romae: Typis Polyglottis Vaticanis, 1927), Praefatio, p. XXxXIX. 
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the clear understanding of them. Not rarely prolixity of style so pre- 
dominated that the dispositive part of the law would find itself so 
intermingled with the narrative element, with the motives for the law, 
and with the traditional formulae of expression, that to extricate the 
true meaning of the law would challenge the juridical acumen of the 
most seasoned canonist. A perusal of some of the above-cited docu- 
ments, such as the decrees of the Roman Congregations and the text of 
the Decretals themselves, will bear out the truth of this statement. 

4) Uncertain obligations were likely to arise from contrary prescrip- 
tions that had originated at different times, in different places, in differ- 
ent conditions, and had emanated from the pen of different legislators. 
Laws that were no longer appropriate, or that had fallen into desuetude 
or oblivion, or had even been abrogated still found an honored place 
among the various collections of the law. Yet the principle correctio 
in iure odiosa est stayed the hand that would expunge such legal archa- 
isms from the volumes of canon law. 

5) Some laws became less conducive or even harmful to the salvation 
of souls. A change of circumstances had called for a corresponding 
modification of the law. Some aspects of the Tridentine Tametsi, for 
example, were becoming less beneficial in our own country with its 
ever increasing Catholic population. 

6) Lacunae in the law sent the canonist seeking a remedy either to 
the principles of Roman law or to the current civil law of a particular 
nation or to the pertinent opinions of the classical authorities. 

Commenting on the chaotic condition of the law, De Meester says: 
“Ex his omnibus, succreverunt inutiles repetitiones, obscuritates, con- 
trarietates; inde dubia, controversiae, difficultates tum cognoscendi 
leges tum eas ad casus particulares applicandi; inde enervatio 
disciplinae, imo et contemptus legislationis.”’® 

An Egyptian-like darkness had settled down on the minds of many 
and it was to dispel this ignorance of the :w that prompted many to 
hope for its early revision. 

This confused picture of the law by no means constitutes an indict- 
ment of the Church’s legal system; indeed, she above all other societies 
can claim as her own the distilled legal wisdom of the ages. Among 


5A. de Meester, Iuris Canonici et Iuris Canonico-Civilis Compendium (Brugis: Soc. S. 
Augustini, 1921), I, n. 104. 
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other factors, the pressure exerted from hostile quarters and the ever 
expanding activities of the Church claimed a priority of attention that 
precluded concentration on a systematic restatement of the law. No 
wonder, then, that with the social eruptions and the religious persecu- 
tions of the last century efficacious measures for a codification of the 
law were slow to materialize. 


THE PRE-CODE REFORM MOVEMENT 


When initial measures for the prospective Vatican Council were being 
drawn up, the Sacred College of Cardinals, under the leadership of 
Cardinal von Reisach, was almost unanimous in its opinion that the 
reform of ecclesiastical discipline should engage the attention of the 
coming Council. During the years 1869-1870, a definite plea for the 
reformation of canon law was raised by the bishops residing in the 
territory of the old Kingdom of Naples as well as by those of France, 
Germany, Belgium, Central Italy, Quebec, Halifax, and other parts of 
the Christian world.® 

While so many of the hierarchy were of one mind in desiring a revi- 
sion of the existing canon law, this unity of opinion did not extend to 
the exact form that the new repository of the law was to assume. The 
Neapolitan bishops preferred a revision according to the traditional 
method of reproducing the entire collection of the laws, eliminating, of 
course, the obsolete prescriptions of the old law and introducing appro- 
priate reforms. The taste of the episcopate of Central Italy suggested 
an exact revision of the Corpus Turis Canonici. The French bishops, 
however, would have the laws of the Church vested in the modern 
habiliments of a code; a fashion widely accepted in continental Europe. 
If juridical maturity is needed to justify the codification of any nation’s 
laws, surely the Church of Rome, above all other societies, abundantly 
met this requirement.’ 

October 20, 1870 witnessed the termination of the sessions of the 
Vatican Council, with no definite provisions made for the reform of 
ecclesiastical discipline. Yet many proposals had been submitted and 
many plans had been drawn up, especially by the commission in charge 
of ecclesiastical discipline and religious orders. The commission on 


6A. Van Hove, Prolegomena (Mechliniae-Romae: Dessain, 1928), n. 357. 
7 Loc. cit. 
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ecclesiastical diplomacy formulated a plan to regulate the relations 
between the Church and civil powers, but the Cardinals composing this 
commission decided that this plan should not be submitted to the 
Fathers of the Council. Still, such proposals and plans served to pre- 
pare remotely for the gigantic task of codification eventually to follow; 
they disposed the mind of prelate and priest to accept the colossal 
enterprise happily destined to terminate in the promulgation of the 
Code of Canon Law.® 

No less conscious of the need of a restatement of the law were the 
Sovereign Pontiffs themselves. Such a realization is reflected in the 
many Apostolic Acts revising and codifying particular sections of the 
universal law. Among the more notable papal contributions to the 
general reform movement was the Constitution Apostolicae Sedis of 
Pius IX, published on October 12, 1869. It contained a revised cata- 
logue of censures Jatae sententiae and abrogated all previous penal legis- 
lation such as the famous Bull Coenae. Leo XIII lopped off from the 
body of the law some long since atrophied members, reforming and 
codifying other parts. The Constitution Officiorum ac Munerum, regu- 
lating the censorship and prohibition of books, appeared on January 25, 
1897. The discipline governing religious with simple vows was em- 
bodied in the Constitution Conditae a Christo, issued on October 8, 1900. 
The same Pontiff, agreeing to recommendations made prior to the 
Vatican Council, introduced notable changes in the faculties granting 
matrimonial dispensations. To Leo and to his famous Secretary of 
State, Cardinal Rampolla, is attributed the recommendation that the 
law of the Church be codified, a recommendation that failed to meet 
with the approval of some members of the Sacred College as well as a 
number of influential officials of the Roman Curia.® 

Even during the years devoted to the codifying of the law, various 
reforms were introduced periodically by Pius X, under whose supreme 
authority the actual labor of codification was progressing. Among 
these reforms, restricted to some special phase of ecclesiastical disci- 
pline, may be enumerated the decree Ne Temere of August 2, 1907, re- 
vising the canonical form of marriage that had remained substantially 
in force since the equally famous Tametsi of the Council of Trent. The 
Constitution Sapienti Consilio, reforming the Roman Curia, appeared 


® Loc. cit. * Tbid., n. 358. 
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on June 29, 1908, and the decree Quam Singulari, on the Holy Commu- 
nion of children, was issued on August 8, 1910. The administrative 
removal of parish priests was to be guided by the norms provided in the 
decree Maxima Cura of August 20, 1910, while the jurisdiction to hear 
the confessions of female religious was to be exercised in accordance 
with the decree Cum de Sacramentalibus, published on February 13, 
1913. These contributions of Pius X were numerous and far reaching. 
Since the publication of these reforms took place during the period of 
codification, it was to be expected quite naturally that the new canons 
would agree in substance with the legislation embodied in such recent 
decrees, even though their literal reproduction is not found in the Code. 

Lastly, the plan for a complete reorganization of the law was so 
strongly promoted by some, that on their own initiative they undertook 
the private codification in whole or in part of the general laws of the 
Church. Doubtless the codification movement as sponsored by many 
bishops inspired these canonists to essay a task hitherto unattempted 
in the legal history of the Church. 

Among these code-conscious canonists, we find Colomiatti, Pillet, 
Deshayes, and Pezzani. Other select parts of the law, such as those 
treating of matrimony, judicial procedure, and penal legislation pro- 
vided individual professors of canon law with appropriate matter on 
which to test their capacity for codification. Needless to say, these 
codes as such enjoyed only the authority of the individual canonists 
responsible for their publication. 

The desired reformation of canon law was to be effected through the 
medium of codification. As has been noted, some of the Roman prel- 
ates, while eager for a new publication of the universal law of the 
Church, preferred to see it clothed in the more familiar attire of the 
compilation. The compilation, the older form of law collections, im- 
plied a textual restatement of the law with the introduction of any 
necessary modifications. It implied the pruning away of the decadent 
members from the body of the law and the grafting of new legal tissues 
to meet the current exigencies that had arisen since its promulgation. 


10 “Cf. Colomiatti; Codex Juris Pontificis, Turin, 1888 (in 9 vols.); Pillet, Jus Can. 
generale distributum in articulos, Paris, 1890; Deshayes, Memento iuris ecclesiastici publici 
et privati, Paris, 1892 (one vol.); Pezzani, Codex S. Catholicae Rom. Ecclesiae, Rome, 1896 
(4 vols.); Hollweck, Die kirchlichen Strafgesetze (the Penal Law of the Church), Mayence, 
1899” (A. G. Cicognani, Canon Law [Philadelphia: Dolphin Press, 1934], p. 419, note 2). 
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Codification, however, involves a different plan. From the accumu- 
lation of existing laws, it purposes to fashion a systematic arrangement 
of the written law according to a definitely conceived order. The plan 
includes the clarification of prescriptions obscured by cryptic terminol- 
ogy, the purging away of inconsistencies and uncertainties and useless 
details. By eliminating these deformities, the dimensions of the law 
are contracted considerably; its study is rendered less repelling and its 
application more ready. This style of legal architecture has been per- 
fected by modern states. 


THE PRIMARY SCOPE OF CODIFICATION 


The primary scope in codifying canon law was the same that had 
motivated civil governments to rearrange their own legal system. This 
motive was made abundantly clear from the various papal documents 
dealing with the prospective code. In the decree Arduum Sane Munus, 
Pius X declared that he desired the codification “ut Universae Eccle- 
siae leges, ad haec usque tempora editae, lucido ordine digestae, in 
unum colligerentur, amotis inde quae abrogatae essent aut obsoletae.’’! 
Benedict XV re-echoed this purpose in the Constitution Providentissima 
Mater,” and also in a letter to Cardinal La Fontaine, Patriarch of 
Venice.* The purpose of the codifying process is no less clear from a 
perusal of the Code itself. For it sets forth few ordinations not con- 
tained materially in the law of the Decretals. Moreover, the juridical 
solemnity of expression is retained wherever possible; the actual laws, 
however, are expressed according to the briefer and miore abstract 
formulae required by canons, or articles, as they are also called. 


THE SECONDARY SCOPE OF CODIFICATION 


While the concept of codification need not necessarily imply a re- 
form, the secondary purpose in codifying canon law was clearly the 
introduction of appropriate reforms in ecclesiastical discipline. In the 
Motu Proprio, Arduum Sane Munus, Pius X indicates this secondary 
purpose: “‘. . . aliis [legibus] ubi opus fuisset, ad nostrorum temporum 
conditionem propius aptatis.”"* To this quotation Benedict XV, in 


1 Arduum Sane Munus, ASS, XXXVI (1904), 550. 
” Providentissima Mater, AAS, IX, 2 (1917), 6. 

1 4 AS, TX (1917), 381-82. 

4 Arduum Sane Munus, ASS, XXXVI (1904), 550. 
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the Constitution Providentissima Mater, adds: “. . . aliis [legibus] etiam 
si quando necesse esse aut expedire videretur ex novo constitutis.”*5 

The reformative function of the Code is likewise expressed in canons 
5 and 6, nn. 1,5, and 6. The individual reforms are found passim in 
the Code. 

That the laws of the Code were to be obligatory on the Universal 
Church is stated by Benedict in the same Constitution Providentissima 
Mater: “. . . praesentem Codicem . . . promulgamus, vim legis posthac 
habere pro universa Ecclesia decernimus, iubemus . . . non obstantibus 
quibuslibet ordinationibus. . . .’”” 


THE CODIFICATION OF CANON LAW 


Finally, Pius X, who from the very beginning of his pontificate had 
clearly recognized the advantages that would accrue to the Church 
from a systematizing of the law, saw that the present time was never 
more acceptable for attacking this formidable enterprise. The magni- 
tude of the task was realized, too, from the reactions expressed in 
different quarters. Some discordant views on the subject were ex- 
pressed by men highly qualified in the field of law. Von Scherer was 
opposed to the codification because of his prejudices based on historical 
grounds. Laemmer considered the project untimely, as did J. B. 
Sagmiiller, the latter because of the problems that had arisen in Ger- 
many on the occasion of the publication of the more recent decrees of 
the Roman Pontiffs. The project was favorably received, however, by 
such authorities as F. Sentis, Charles Francis Turinaz, George Peries, 
Albert Pillet, and Joseph Hollweck. That the enterprise was a hope- 
less one was the opinion of Emil Friedberg and Ruffini.” 

At the bidding of Pius X, the Cardinals resident in Rome convened 
to express their opinion on the project of codification. Their favorable 
decision was followed shortly after by the Arduum Sane Munus. The 
first step towards organizing the corps of lawmakers was the institution 
of a council or a commission consisting of members of the Sacred Col- 
lege. To aid this commission there was appointed a body of consultors 
chosen from among the most learned men of the Roman Curia, from 


16 Providentissima Mater, AAS, IX, 2 (1917), 6. 


16 Providentissima Mater, AAS, 1X, 2 (1917), 8. 
17 A. Van Hove, op. cit., n. 359. 
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members of the regular clergy, and from scholars drawn from other 
fields of the sacred sciences. To the office of Secretary of the Com- 
mission was appointed the then Archbishop of Caesarea, Pietro Gas- 
parri, destined to be enrolled among the members of the Sacred College 
three years later. He held the post of Secretary to the Sacred Con- 
gregation of Extraordinary Affairs and had distinguished himself both 
as a professor and as an author of canonical treatises. Upon his 
election to the Sacred College, he was named ponens or relator of the 
Commission, while still retaining his post as chairman of the consultors 
and general director of the work of codification. His role in this truly 
monumental undertaking will link his name throughout succeeding 
generations with Gratian and Gregory and St. Raymond of Pefiafort 
and other great luminaries in the science of ecclesiastical law.'® 

In the above-mentioned Motu Proprio, the Sovereign Pontiff ex- 
pressed his appeal for the co-operation of the entire episcopate in this 
vast project of codification: ““Volumus autem universum episcopatum, 
juxta normas opportune tradendas, in gravissimum hoc opus con- 
spirare atque concurrere.”?® In accordance with this desire, Cardinal 
Merry del Val, Papal Secretary of State, issued a circular letter to the 
entire episcopate. After consulting their Suffragans and other Ordin- 
aries qualified by law to take part in a Provincial Council, the Metro- 
politans were bidden to transmit to the Holy See suggested modifica- 
tions in the present law.”° 

The following concessions were likewise made to the bishops: (1) 
to assign one or two scholars to be enrolled in the body of consultors 
residing in Rome; (2) or to designate one of the consultors already 
appointed as a personal representative whose function would be to 
submit suggestions to the body of consultors; (3) or, finally, to name 
a canonist from one’s own nation, who, while remaining outside of 
Rome, might communicate helpful suggestions to the consultors 
actually engaged in the process of codification.”! 


1’P. Maroto, Imstitutiones Iuris Canonici (Matriti: Editorial del Coraz6n de Maria, 
1919), n. 155. 

9 Arduum Sane Munus, ASS, XXXVI (1904), 551. 

*” ASS, XXXVII (1905), 604. 

* Loc. cit. The following composed the first body of consultors: Pillet, Lepicier, Veccia, 
Eschbach, Klumper, De Lai, Lombardi, Wernz, Sebastianelli, Van Rossum, Janssens, 
Kaiser, Valanzuela, Fernandez y Villa. To this group were added the following: Befani, 
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In addition to the invitation extended to the bishops, an invitation 
was likewise directed to the universities through a letter of the Secre- 
tary of the Commission. Each university was requested to indicate 
the section of canon law it was prepared to codify. A tentative divi- 
sion of the prospective code was drawn up. It contained, first of all, 
an outline of a preliminary book consisting of the following titles: 
De Summa Trinitate et De Fide Catholica, De Constitutionibus, De 
Consuetudine, De Rescriptis. After this, five more books were to 
follow, namely, De Personis, De Sacramentis, De Rebus et Locis Sacris, 
De Delictis et Poenis, De Iudiciis. This order was declared to be 
provisional.” 

With these preparatory stages completed, the entire framework of 
the proposed code was constructed and divided into individual chap- 
ters or parts, which were assigned to the several groups of consultors 
or collaborators. These groups first composed a special draft of each 
chapter or heading, e.g., on baptism or on ecclesiastical burial. This 
tentative plan or schema was then committed to the scrutiny of two 
more consultors or collaborators, or if the importance of the subject 
matter justified it, three or four consultors received the assignment. 
The individual consultors and collaborators prepared their assigned 
program without knowing the identity of their collaborators charged 
with the same task. To insure the proper procedure, the Sovereign 
Pontiff approved the following norms to be observed by the codifiers. 

1) The Code should embrace only those laws that refer to discipline. 
The enunciation of principles of the natural law or of the faith were 
not forbidden. 

2) The basis of the disciplinary laws should be sought in the Corpus 
Turis, the Council of Trent, the Acts of the Roman Pontiffs, and the 
decrees of the Sacred Congregations or ecclesiastical tribunals. Laws 
that were obsolete or that had been abrogated were to be omitted. 
The canons were to contain the dispositive part of the law exclusively. 
Subdivisions of the canons, if need be, were allowed. 





Binzecher, Budini, Checchi, Costa, De Montel, Giorgi, Latini, Lega, Lucidi, Lugari, 
Mannaioli, Melata, Nervegna, Pezzani, Pompili, Sili, Benedetti, Bucceroni, De Luca, 
Lepidi, Noval, Ojetti, Palmieri, Capogrossi-Guarna. For the Cardinals composing the 
Commission for the codification of the law, cf. the Codex Turis Canonici, Praefatio, p. 


XLVI. 
2 ASS, XXXVII (1905), 130. 
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3) The expressions taken from the documents should be transcribed 
as faithfully as possible; an effort to be brief and clear was desirable; 
the page, volume, and edition was to be accurately noted. 

4) On a serious question and one touching actual practice, the con- 
sultor should choose from among the various opinions of the authorities 
a clear and definite view. 

5) If the present law was to be changed or a new law introduced, 
the canon should be drawn up with a notification of the change or in- 
novation and the reasons briefly indicated. 

6) The Latin language was to be used and in a manner becoming 
the majesty of the laws of the Church, a majesty happily expressed in 
Roman law.” 

While the consultors and collaborators were preparing their schemata, 
the requests and suggestions of the bishops were arriving at Rome. 
These communications were enclosed in a volume of 300 printed pages 
and distributed to the codifiers according to the subject matter. In 
the meantime, the discussions of the schemata began under the chair- 
manship of Gasparri. To insure the more ready execution of the task, 
two or three groups from among the consultors were appointed to 
conduct separate sessions. Whenever any substantial part of the 
Code approached completion, a copy was sent to the individual con- 
sultors without exception, so that each might note in writing any 
observations worthy of comment. 

Of the codifiers, two special groups began their work on November 
4, 1904, each group convening once a week. The Chairman, Gasparri, 
called for individual comment on each one of the canons proposed in 
the schemata; the opinions of all were carefully noted by the secretary. 
The Chairman, taking into consideration the various opinions of the 
consultors, and adding or expunging as he saw fit, fashioned a new 
draft from the old canons. The new articles were printed as quickly 
as possible and studied privately by the consu!tors with a view to the 
public discussion to be conducted the following week. This process 
continued until the consultors agreed on the phrasing of the canon. 
Nothing, then, has been incorporated into the law that has not been 
the subject of discussion four or five and in some cases ten or twelve 
times. Should the consultors fail to agree on the exact construction 


* Codex Iuris Canonici, Praefatio, pp. 11 f. 
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of a canon, the law was worded according to the opinion of the majority 
or according to the law then in force. The opinion of the minority 
or the opinion at variance with the current law was added if necessary. 
When a particular committee completed its schema, a copy was dis- 
patched to all the consultors that each might note his opinion and send 
the same within a given time to Cardinal Gasparri. 

Out of all this discussion and sifting of opinions emerged a complete 
draft of the entire law. To it was added the observations of the con- 
sultors, which had been carefully weighed by Cardinal Gasparri. This 
complete schema was examined by the Commission of Cardinals at 
least twice before their final vote was delivered, after which it was 
considered as having been approved. If at any time the matter dis- 
cussed by the Cardinals or the consultors themselves seemed to defy 
a satisfactory solution, the problem was then submitted to the Sacred 
Congregation within whose sphere lay the particular matter under 
discussion. 

When the individual parts of the new Code won the approval of the 
Commission of Cardinals, Pius X decreed that the complete work 
should be submitted to the members of the Sacred College, to the 
entire Catholic episcopate, and to the regular prelates juridically 
eligible to attend an ecumenical council. So, as far as the personnel 
was concerned, the Pontiff equivalently convoked a general council to 
pass judgment on the newly prepared code. 

The first and second books, entitled Normae Generales and De Per- 
sonis, were distributed for examination and comment in 1912; the 
following year two distinct volumes. the third book, De Rebus, and the 
fourth book, De Delictis et Poenis, appeared. Finally in 1914, the fifth 
book, De Iudiciis Ecclesiasticis, was circulated among the above-men- 
tioned groups. Cardinals, bishops, and regular prelates were notified 
that within a specified time, namely, within four months from the time 
of their reception, each volume, accompanied by appropriate animad- 
versions, must be returned to the Holy See. Strict custody of the 
volume and a severe silence was imposed on all those to whom these 
volumes were entrusted. Consultation was permitted with one or two 
qualified canonists for the purpose of better formulating any sugges- 
tions that might occur to the examining prelates. 

After consultation with their Suffragans, the Metropolitans sent to 
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Rome their collective observations and suggestions. Once again, these 
suggestions were given consideration by Cardinal Gasparri, arranged 
in order under each canon, and printed. The Commission of Cardinals 
then examined this latest volume without the assistance of the con- 
sultors, for the purpose of deciding on any further changes. In this 
second censorship, many changes were introduced, e.g., the book 
De Tudiciis was assigned to fourth place and De Delictis et Poenis to 
fifth place in the new code. 

The Commission of Cardinals terminated its twelve-year task in 
July, 1916. All the books were then printed in the one volume just 
as if they had received their final approval. This volume was sent to 
the Cardinals resident in curia and to the offices of the Holy See, so 
that any final recommendations might be made up to the time of the 
promulgation of the new law. One of the last changes to be made was 
to change the title of the fourth book from De Iudiciis to De Pro- 
cessibus.*4 

As soon as Benedict XV became Sovereign Pontiff, he ordered the 
work to be completed as soon as possible. He himself examined the 
new code in all its parts and ratified it; and on June 28, 1917, in the 
presence of the resident Cardinals, the consultors, the collaborators, 
many prelates of the Roman Curia, and the officials of the various 
Congregations, solemnly promulgated the Code of Canon Law. The 
Constitution Providentissima Mater, dated May 27, 1917, embodied the 
actual decree of promulgation. The law went into effect on the day of 
Pentecost, May 19, 1918. Tantae molis erat! 

The event of Pentecost, 1918, was a further sign that the Paraclete 
had assisted the Church of God in her mission of lawgiver of the na- 
tions. Many of the collaborators in the work of codification have 
passed on to receive their incorruptible crown. But here below, their 
collective eulogy has been engraved on the pages of the Code, a testi- 
monial to their genius and their devotion to the Church, a monument 
“quod non possit diruere ...innumerabilis annorum series et fuga 
temporum.”’5 


*P. Maroto, op. cit., nn. 154 ff. 
* Horace, Odes, III, 30. 








CURRENT THEOLOGY 
THEOLOGICAL OPINION ON THE EVOLUTION OF MAN 


An assay of current theological opinion on the question of the origin of the 
body of the first man may well begin with a book published twelve years ago 
by the Reverend Ernest C. Messenger, Ph.D., Evolution and Theology: The 
Problem of Man’s Origin.’ The first part of this bulletin will be devoted to 
the reception accorded Dr. Messenger’s book by the principal theological 
journals. But before proceeding to that task it may be well to indicate 
briefly just what his position was on the question of Adam’s body. 

First of all, Dr. Messenger holds as a dogma of faith that Adam was the 
common ancestor of the whole of the present human race (p. 95). There is 
significance in the word “‘present”’ because, he thinks, we should not leave 
out of count in this discussion the possibility of a race of pre-Adamites (p. 
277). Secondly, Dr. Messenger believes that the formation of Eve from 
Adam is so certain “that it may well be de fide” (p. 252). It is true, he offers 
some very obscure considerations in an attempt to prove that this formation 
was in accord with general biological laws, but still he maintains that its 
mode was extraordinary (p. 273). With regard to the origin of Adam him- 
self he admits, as he must, an intervention of God for the creation of Adam’s 
soul and for his elevation to the supernatural state in both soul and body (p. 
276). As toa special divine intervention in the production of Adam’s body 
Dr. Messenger is of the opinion that there is nothing clear in Scripture, tra- 
dition, or the decisions of Church authority requiring belief in such an inter- 
vention. Still he is “inclined to think that there may well have been a divine 
intervention in the formation of the human body itself. We are led to this 
conclusion by the philosophic truth that the human soul can exist only ina 
human body, and such a body is specifically distinct from any other animal 
body. Accordingly, we think the formation of the human body may well 
have required a ‘special divine intervention’ at least to give it the last dispo- 
sition necessary for the infusion of the human soul” (p. 276). Dr. Messenger 
supposes, of course, the instrumentality of the brute creation. God’s special 
action would have been concerned not with inorganic matter, the slime of the 
earth in the literal sense, but with an individual of a species of animals whose 
body had evolved to a near-human form. The divine intervention would 
have had as its term the production of the final disposition necessary for the 
reception of the soul. Just what is meant by this “last disposition” is 
nowhere explained. Furthermore, the correctness of Dorlodot’s concept of 
instrumental cause, on which Messenger relies, may be seriously questioned. 


1 New York: Macmillan, 1932. 
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But despite his questionable philosophical doctrines, the author of Evolution 
and Theology really seems to prefer a special intervention of God for the pro- 
duction of Adam’s body as well as for the creation of his soul. 

The main reason for Dr. Messenger’s hesitation in admitting some special 
action of God in the making of the body of Adam is what he considers to be 
the uncertainty of the existence of a race of pre-Adamites who became extinct 
at Adam’s appearance on earth. He realizes that if brute nature could 
produce an animal body calling for animation by a human soul, it is difficult 
to see why only one such body could have come into existence. A body 
could have been prepared for Adam’s spiritual soul, that is, could have been 
given the disposition demanding that soul, only by another human being, 
possibly a pre-Adamite, or by a special divine intervention. The only thing, 
therefore, which seems to make this act of God uncertain to Dr. Messenger’s 
mind is the possibility that Adam’s body may have originated from a pre- 
Adamite parent (p. 277). 

Finally, he puts the question whether God made use of the partial co-oper- 
ation of created secondary causes in the production of the human body. His 
answer is that God could have done so (potui); it was becoming that God 
should do do (decuit), inasmuch as the whole creation was made to lead up 
toman. But did God do so (fecit)? Dr. Messenger ends with this interro- 
gation point. He inclines to the opinion that nature did co-operate in the 
formation of Adam’s body. But he hesitates to say “yes”’ categorically, and 
that for two very prudent reasons: first, the Church may some day see fit to 
decide the contrary; and secondly, so many modern theologians are hostile 
to an affirmative solution (pp. 277-80). 

The question naturally arises: Have theologians in general continued to 
remain hostile to the admission of some sort of evolution in regard to the 
first human body? We shall attempt to answer this question, first by a 
survey of the reviews of Dr. Messenger’s book, and then by a canvass of 
theological opinion on the subject as contained in independent writings 
which have appeared in theological magazines or books approximately since 
the time of the publication of Evolution and Theology. 


I 


Dr. Messenger’s work was very widely reviewed by Catholic journals of 
theology and Scripture. In generai ihe author was praised for the extent 
of his erudition and the completeness of his study, as well as for his respect for 
the authority of the Church and its various teaching organs. It was ad- 
mitted that no such thoroughgoing discussion of the question at issue had up 
to that time been made by a Catholic writer either in English or in any other 
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language. But his methods were severely criticized by some reviewers. He 
was accused of a lack of objectivity in interpreting his sources and of special 
pleading in favor of the evolutionary hypothesis. Not being a professional 
theologian, Dr. Messenger took considerable risks in approaching the subject 
of his investigation, but as a doctor of philosophy he should have shown 
greater expertness in his exegesis of certain important passages and principles 
of St. Thomas, particularly Contra Gentiles III, 69, and Summa Theologica 
I, q. 91, a. 2. 

We shall endeavor to present the reader with excerpts from the principal 
reviews of Evolution and Theology, selected with the purpose of showing what 
theologians and Scripture scholars think of the theory of evolution as applied 
to the body of the first man. 

Pére M. J. Lagrange, OP.—for we presume that he is the author of the 
Bulletin in the Revue biblique of July, 1932, signed ‘‘L’’—makes special com- 
ment on the words of Dr. Messenger: “We are inclined to think that there 
may well have been a divine intervention in the formation of the human body 
itself.” Father Lagrange says: 


This stipulation seems to us absolutely necessary. Indeed we should be 
willing to look at the facts in a concrete way. Did God infuse the human soul 
into a male animal very close in its make-up to homo sapiens, when it was eighteen 
or twenty years old? This would be a little too much like inverting the meta- 
morphoses of Ovid. What would this big fellow have done with his former habits, 
which could only have been the habits of a brute? Did those habits dispose that 
body to receive a human soul and some kind of grace of innocence? It is better to 
suppose that the soul was granted to the embryo and at the very moment of 
conception. Was it with the grace of innocence? What would this boy have 
done with it up to the time that God led him into the Garden of Eden to work? 
And if Paradise was, according to Messenger, a figure of the state of grace, was it the 
intention of the sacred author to put so much time between the creation and the 
fall? What is left, finally, of the whole history of the fall? An energetic inter- 
vention of God was therefore necessary, and, all things considered, total creation 
is that which fits best the whole account of Genesis. But we will not insist further 
because the second chapter contains so many figurative elements. We must 
congratulate M. Messenger for his frankness, for he is convinced that evolution 
extends even to Adam, without excluding other human races, the pre-Adamites 
who would have existed before him. 

Courage indeed was necessary to dare to propose an opinion which passes for 
liberal, and great theological dexterity to prove that it can be expressed by 4 
Catholic without going counter either to dogma or to discipline. And let us repeat 
that we do not see ihat this opinion is against dogma or discipline provided that one 
insists on a special action of God even with regard to the body. 
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We should like to call attention to the stand taken by the venerated savant, 
Pére Lagrange. The one thing he holds out for as essential is a special inter- 
vention of God not only in the creation of Adam’s soul but also in the forma- 
tion of his body. We shall see how frequently and insistently this point has 
been emphasized by Catholic scholars in recent years. 

We have put in the first place the criticism of Pére Lagrange because of his 
recognized authority in biblical matters. The reader will have observed 
that his judgment was rather unfavorable to the conclusions of Dr. Mes- 
senger’s work, though not entirely so. We shall present in order all the other 
theological reviews which we have been able to read, first those which are 
unfavorable and then those which favor the ideas of Evolution and Theology 
to a greater or less degree. 

J. D. Simonds, in the Australasian Catholic Record (X, 1933, 18), is not 
favorable. He writes: 


Either we must conceive the human soul of Adam to have been infused into an 
adult organism already disposed to receive it, or else the soul was infused into the 
body in the embryonic stage after the necessary disposition for its reception had 
been arranged by Providence. The former alternative is so abhorrent to the 
Scholastic concept of the unity of the substantial form in man that the author 
emphatically repudiates it on more than one occasion. His view seems to be that 
some special Divine intervention was exercised to give to the embryonic body of 
Adam the last disposition required before animation by a human soul. As the- 
ologians generally hold that Adam was raised to the supernatural state, both in 
soul and body, from the first moment of his creation, it is not surprising that so 
many standard theologians reject the hypothesis of the animal ancestry of man. 
The theologian must take a much wider view of man than the specialist in anthro- 
pology, and it is not surprising if he fails to be attracted by the suggestion that the 
first man with his marvelous gifts of nature and grace was nourished and fostered 
by non-human parents, no matter how closely they may have approximated to the 
condition of ‘near men’ or ‘tentative men.’ In this hypothesis, the words of 
Sacred Scripture that a man shall leave his father and mother and cleave to his 
wife take on a particularly sardonic meaning when applied to Adam. 


Very decidedly unfavorable was the anonymous reviewer in The Ecclesi- 
astical Review (LXXXVI, 1932, 648). He affirms that 


Dr. Messenger’s successive findings unconsciously reveal the soundness of 
common Catholic opinion by their repeated failure to establish anything really 
pertinent to the contrary. Though his theology is original rather than representa- 
tive, it is forever missing contemporary evolution to capture something else 
instead... . Qn the question of the origin of man... the béfe noire appears to be 
the consensus Patrum et theologorum to the effect that Adam’s body was formed 
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from inert matter by the efficient causality of God alone. Rightly the author notes 
that this consensus does not bind de fide; not satisfied with that, he tries to discredit 
its existence. His chosen witnesses are of another mind. Of modern theologians 
who handle this thesis with evolutionary theories expressly in view, only five are 
quoted at length, but the most liberal of these brands the ascription of an evo- 
lutionary origin to Adam’s body with the note femeraria, leaving Catholic acknowl- 
edgement of the aforesaid consensus just where it stood in Mivart’s day. Some- 
what the same opinion seems, indeed, to be Dr. Messenger’s own conclusion on 
this point. He has, however, the audacity to say that, in the Biblical Commis- 
sion’s affirmation of a ‘peculiar creation of man,’ the term somo denotes the soul 
alone. Such license in interpreting the plainest term of a canonical decree is 
enough to indicate the value of his guidance. 


A very searching review of Evolution and Theology was made by one of the 
foremost of American Scripture scholars, William H. McClellan, S.J., in 
America (April 30, 1932). Father McClellan found great fault with the 
doctrine of the book, as well as with the unscholarly methods of Dr. Messen- 
ger. Of the fruit of the work he writes: 


Instead of effecting a meeting between normal Catholic teaching and actual 
evolutionary theories, Dr. Messenger presents each of these parties with a likeness 
of the other that is too remote to be recognized. Such is the net result of the most 
thorough and conscientious examination that has yet appeared in English. Evi- 
dently, then, the opposing issues at present own no common footing for the really 
critical points of debate. The matter remains where it was. .. . Of the first human 
body such an origin [evolutionary] is possible without prejudice to faith, but not 
to be held as positively probable until solid evidence is at hand. This is, in broad 
outlines, the unchanged status of the question for Catholics. 


Also apparently unfavorable was F. Ceuppens, O.P., in Amgelicum (IX, 
1932, 517). He writes: “‘All these arguments do not prove more than this, 
that evolution is not impossible. They do not prove the fact. As for us, we 
think, salvo meliori judicio, that the doctrine of the immediate formation of 
the body of Adam by God is more consonant with Holy Scripture.” By the 
words “immediate formation” Father Ceuppens no doubt means that God 
produced Adam’s body from inorganic matter, for that is the sense in which 
they are ordinarily used by theologians. In that case, as we shall see, he 
modified his stand somewhat in his published commentary on the first 
chapters of Genesis two years later. Asa matter of fact, in that commentary 
he seems to allow the opinion for which Dr. Messenger is contending. 

With disfavor, too, writes P. G. M. Rhodes in the Clergy Review (III, 
1932, 171): 
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... the formation of Eve would be absolutely supernatural, and if this is the 
case, it would appear to lessen the probability for the action of the secondary causes 
in the formation of the body of Adam. For if, after all, there was to be a complete 
break in the evolutionary process, would it not appear more conveniens that it 
should take place in the case of Adam himself? A good deal of further considera- 
tion is due to this matter; one is inclined to think that the solution propounded is 
one likely to scandalize the evolutionists without quite satisfying the conservative 
theologians. 


A more or less neutral critic, M. J. Browne, in the Jrish Ecclesiastical 
Record (XXXTIX, 1932, 554-57), expresses “the highest possible praise for 
the method, style and scholarship of Dr. Messenger.”’ His criticism is con- 
fined mainly to “the author’s attempts to read the theory of evolution into 
the Fathers, a theory they admittedly had not the remotest notion of.” But 
with regard to the author’s conclusions the reviewer is entirely noncom- 
mittal. 

rassing over to the several reviews which showed a more favorable attitude 
we shall cite first the words of Al. Janssens in Divus Thomas, Piacenza 
(XXXV, 1932, 328): 


If it be permitted to express a personal opinion, I think that the interpretation 
[Messenger’s] of biblical and patristic texts makes it evident that there is an 
absence of teaching, properly so called, as to the how of the creation of living beings 
and the body of Adam. The difficult point is to know whether the formatio primae 
mulieris ex primo homine can be reconciled with a rational theory of evolution. On 
this point the effort of M. Messenger does not seem to be satisfactory. 


Favorable also was P. de Vooght, O.S.B., in Recherches de théologie 
ancienne et médiévale (IV, 1932, 347). Father de Vooght has little but praise 
for Dr. Messenger’s book, and, though not very definite and clear in express- 
ing himself, seems to be very much in sympathy with the author’s conclu- 
sions. He finds nothing to criticize in his methods. In fact, he thinks that 
the theologian who uses Evolution and Theology “will avoid those errors of 
interpretation, specimens of which M.M. has remarked in our authors of 
contemporary manuals.” 

Partial approval is found in the review of the noted Louvain theologian, 
J. Bittremieux. In Ephemerides Theologicae Lovanienses (IX, 1932, 309), he 
writes: 

All his reasonings in no way prove that the theory of evolution has any greater 
probability than that of immediate creation. At the most they prove that it is 
not impossible. . .. We do not think that the application of evolution as expounded 
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by M. Messenger is irreconcilable with revelation. This theory, even though it 
has been by no means demonstrated and cannot claim for itself a probability 
stronger than that of immediate creation, is not in itself impossible. From this 
point of view the work of M. Messenger may have considerable apolegetic value. 


J. Gross, in Revue des sciences religieuses (XIII, 1933, 65), after a very 
lengthy discussion of Dr. Messenger’s book, sometimes adversely critical but 
in general very sympathetic, concludes as follows: 


Happily, the number of theologians is increasing who . . . take their inspiration 
from the principles laid down by Leo XIII and renounce resolutely and all along 
the line the search for scientific teaching in our Sacred Books. They have grasped 
the fact that ‘religion and natural science are two sisters who live in different stars’ 
and that it is to the interest of each to remain in her own domain. And soboth 
revelation and theology, the science of revelation, once they have safeguarded the 
divine action which presides at the origin of beings, have nothing to pronounce 
either for or against evolution. They know nothing of evolutionism in as much as 
it is a scientific theory, and can no more oppose it than give it their support. 
Nevertheless, we may be permitted to think that the system of transformism is 
capable not only of opening up to the theologian new views of the world and of 
humanity but also of enabling him to form a more perfect and more elevated idea 
of the action and nature of God than the theories of former times. 


Our survey of the reviews of Dr. Messenger’s book includes, if we are not 
mistaken, all the principal theological magazines which gave it more than a 
mere passing notice. We have not cited periodicals of German language, 
for they did not, as far as we have been able to determine, take cognizance 
of the work. As the reader will have noticed, the reception given to Evolu- 
tion and Theology, though more commonly adverse, was by no means en- 
tirely unfavorable. Opinion as to its conclusions may be said to have been 
divided,even though somewhat unequally. A judgement based on a census 
of the leading Catholic journals of theology reviewing the book would 
have to include the admission that there exists today a current of theo- 
logical thought favorable to some sort of evolutionary explanation of the 
origin of Adam’s body. 


II 


We shall now turn to a survey of the writings and comments of theologians 
independently expressed during the past decade or so. Thus alone, it would 
seem, shall we be able to say whether or not and to what extent the theory of 
evolution with regard to the first man is rejected or accepted by the greater 
weight of theological opinion today. We have thought it well to begin with 
a time closely approximating the date of the publication of Dr. Messenger’s 
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book. In that way our poll of opinion may truly be said to evaluate present- 
day thought. Hence we shall not go back farther than the year 1930. 
Statements concerning the point of our investigation will be presented in 
chronological order. We have tried to use ail the material available up to 
the present, whether in published treatises or in articles appearing in theo- 
logical magazines. 

We may anticipate for the reader’s benefit and call his attention to the 
great frequency with which the writers cited demand a special action of God 
in the production of Adam, not only for the creation of his soul but also for 
the formation of his body. 

Franz Diekamp, a German theologian of the Thomist school, in his Katho- 
lische Dogmatik (6th ed., 1930, II, 89), has the following thesis: ““‘Adam was 
made through the special intervention of God with regard to both body and 
soul, in the sense that evolution from the animal kingdom is entirely ex- 
cluded.” The doctrinal qualification of this thesis with respect to the soul 
is sententia cerla, with respect to the body sententia longe communior. 

P. Heinisch in his commentary on Genesis, Das Buch Genesis iibersetzt und 
erklart (Bonn, 1930, p. 141), is not so positive in rejecting an evolutionary 
origin of Adam’s body, though neither is he in favor of it. To the point he 
says: 


Many scholars... have taught the evolution of the body of man from lower 
forms. So far as the modern theory of descent understands this process in a purely 
mechanist sense, it contradicts not only the Bible but also the principle that an 
effect must be traced back to a corresponding, equal or superior, cause. But 
further it is a fact that profane research has not up till now found the necessary 
connecting members between man and beast. Paleontology knows no ancestors 
of man. Diluvial man comes on the scene already a complete homo sapiens with- 
out transition. We know of no Tertiary forbears and paleontology does not enable 
us to draw a binding line from Tertiary apes to man. .. . The Biblical Commission 
speaks ... of a special creation of man. Herein lies an admonition to prudence 
in the matter of attempts to extend the theory of descent to man. 


Quoting Hoberg, Heinisch continues: ‘“The manner and way, of course, in 
which the action of Genesis 2,7 took place remains a riddle for human re- 
search, revelation gives no solution, historical research comes upon man as an 
individual person.” As is evident, Heinisch does not think that the question 
of the evolution of Adam’s body can be settled from Holy Scripture. 

The same author, writing in 1940 in his Theologie des Alten Testaments (p. 
129 f.), still insists that the “how” of the creation of Adam is a mystery to us. 
But he is more definite in his attitude toward a very mitigated form of evolu- 
tion. He afiirms that an absolutely convincing proof for the evolution of 
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the human body has not yet been furnished. “But nearly all scientists 
accept it and the exegete must not reject it as being contrary to Holy Scrip- 
ture.” Heinisch cites with approval the words of S. Killermann in the 
Lexikon fiir Theologie und Kirche (VII, 1935, col. 92): “‘. . . the Creator could 
have transformed an already organized body by creating in it a human soul 
and could have elevated it to His image.’’ Heinisch adds: “This position 
would not be opposed to the decision of the Biblical Commission of June 30, 
1909, which speaks of a pecularis creatio hominis.”* It seems fair to conclude 
from these words that Heinisch would postulate some special intervention of 
God in the production of Adam’s body, even though the materia ex qua 
might have been a brute animal. 

In a volume entitled Man, which contains the papers read at the Cam- 
bridge Catholic Summer School of 1931, there is an essay on “Evolution” by 
the Rev. T. E. Flynn, Ph.D., M.A. The paper is concerned with our 
question. After considerable discussion of both the scientific and theological 
arguments, the author concludes: “I cannot see how any Catholic can hold 
the evolution of the human body from a pre-human ancestor.” In this con- 
clusion he refers without doubt to that form of evolution which was first 
proposed by St. George Mivart, the preparation of the body of the first man 
by purely natural forces without any intervention on the part of God. 
Whether he refers also to more mitigated theories, which suppose some 
special action of God with regard to Adam’s body, is not perfectly clear, but 
these theories, too, would seem to be included in his disapprobation. 

The eighth edition of the first volume of Pohle’s Lehrbuch der Dogmatik, 
completely revised by Michael Gierens, S.J., and published in 1931, contains 
this thesis: “The first man with respect to his body was created immediately 
by God” (p. 406). The theological note given to the thesis is sententia satis 
certa. Of Mivart’s theory, according to which the body of Adam was pre- 
pared by a gradual evolution for animation by the spiritual soul which God 
created in it, Gierens says that it must be rejected even though it does not as 
yet merit a theological censure. Speaking of the decree of the Biblical 
Commission, he affirms that “the formatio mulieris signifies surely the forma- 


2? For the reader’s convenience we give the pertinent part of the decree: ‘““Dubium III: 
Utrum speciatim sensus litteralis historicus vocari in dubium possit, ubi agitur de factis 
in eisdem capitibus enarratis, quae christianae religionis fundamenta attingunt: uti sunt, 
inter cetera, rerum universarum creatio a Deo facta in initio temporis; peculiaris creatio 
hominis; formatio primae mulieris ex primo homine; generis humani unitas; originalis 
protoparentum felicitas in statu justitiae, integritatis et immortalitatis; praeceptum 4 
Deo homini datum ad ejus obedientiam probandam; divini praecepti, diabolo sub ser- 
pentis specie suasore, transgressio; protoparentum dejectio ab illo primaevo innocentiae 
statu; nec non Reparatoris futuri promissio?—Resp.: Negative” (DB, n. 2123). 
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tion of the body and therefore the foregoing parallel member, peculiaris 
creatio hominis, is also certainly to be understood of the body. Conse- 
quently, although a solemn decision is wanting, the Church has several 
times given us to understand that she does not tolerate the opposing thesis.” 
After giving the argument for his thesis from Genesis, Gierens adds: “That 
God in the preparation of the ‘slime of the earth’ made use of the services of 
an angel, or that He let the first human body grow slowly to maturity by 
gradual evolution up to its animation by a spiritual soul, cannot indeed be 
disproved; but the Creator then was and still remains the sole principal 
cause of the formation of the human body.” With regard to the argument 
from the Fathers, Pohle’s reviser insists that no one would dare to bring forth 
even one text in favor of Mivart’s hypothesis. Though he is not entirely 
clear and perhaps not wholly consistent, Father Gierens seems, however, to 
come to this, that we must hold and defend a special action of the Creator in 
the preparation of the body of Adam for the infusion of his soul. 

In 1932 a remarkable little book of 58 pages was published in Germany 
with the Imprimatur of the archdiocese of Cologne: Die biblische Urgeschichte 
in ihrer Bedeutung als Grundlage der alttestamentlichen Offenbarung, by Dr. 
Hubert Junker, professor of theology in the School of Higher Studies of 
Passau. The book seems notable mainly because of the fact that even after 
Providentissimus Deus and Spiritus Paraclitus, as well as various responses 
of the Biblical Commission, a Catholic theologian should defend a theory of 
inspiration which it is difficult to square with the Catholic doctrine of the 
inspiration and inerrancy of all parts of Sacred Scripture. For, according 
to Junker, that only is asserted by God in Scripture which God and the 
sacred writer wish to teach, that which they wish to say ex professo, viz., that 
which pertains to salvation. ‘Since it is entirely outside the intention of 
God to amplify by means of Holy Writ the purely natural knowledge of man 
which stands in no relation to his salvation, therefore all assertions of that 
kind are to be understood not as truth-judgements intended by the inspiring 
Spirit but as general views and presuppositions which serve as means of 
presentation” (p. 17). 

In accord with this general concept of inspiration, Junker has no difficulty 
in holding that all God wishes to teach in the biblical account of the origin of 
Adam was “‘not how man was formed but . . . what he was created. Its real 
doctrinal content concerns the essence of man and his relation to God. The 
form of the literary presentation is an artistic and symbolic dramatization of 
these truths” (p. 40). It is not at all clear that Junker admits any peculiaris 
creatio hominis. Certainly he does not affirm it explicitly. On the contrary 
he speaks of the making of Adam in such a way as to leave it doubtful 
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whether he really holds it to be as a matter of fact a special creation (p. 39 f.). 
To his purely symbolic interpretation of the peculiaris creatio hominis 
Junker strangely enough adjoins an admission of the historic fact of the 
formatio primae mulieris ex primo homine. In this case he confines all sym- 
bolism to the details concerning the manner of Eve’s production (p. 43). 

About the same time a French priest, the Abbé J. Paquier, published some 
popular lectures on the question La création et l’évolution (Paris, 1931). 
He is of the opinion that the words of the Biblical Commission, peculiaris 
creatio hominis, refer only to the creation of the soul of Adam. This inter- 
pretation, he says, is gaining ground among Catholics (p. 122). As proof of 
this assertion he cites several priest-scientists. Abbé Paquier thinks it more 
probable that Adam’s body was formed by a brusque mutation beginning in 
the embryonic stage and continuing after birth. The animal thus evolved 
became rational because of the soul which came to inhabit, inform, and com- 
plete it (p. 131). With a certain scientific naiveté, the good Abbé ventures 
the hypothesis that Eve was formed from Adam as his twin. He seems to 
think this reasonable because “‘at first the two sexes would have been per- 
haps more or less united. Thus today in the child, notably in his face, the 
sex is a little bit undecided. So in the breast man and woman retain a cer- 
tain distant resemblance”’ (p. 132). 

The well known German theologian, B. Bartmann, in his Lehrbuch der 
Dogmatik (8th ed., 1932, I, 269), qualifies as de fide this thesis: “God created 
the first man, both his body and his soul.’”’ In his explanation of the propo- 
sition he says: 


The particulars of the manner of the formation of the body escape our knowl- 
edge. The sudden appearance of man upon the earth thousands of years ago is to 
us as great a mystery as the origin of the world in general. The Church has made 
no pronouncement concerning the way in which these things took place, although 
she has recently given a warning that the whole account in Genesis is not to be 
interpreted as purely symbolic. ... If the body of the first man was produced by 
descent from an animal, this could have happened by way of evolution according 
to natural law but would be explainable only by an immediate intervention 


of God. 


In confirmation he adds a text from St. Thomas: “Inest unicuique naturale 
desiderium ad conservandum suum esse, quod non conservaretur si transmu- 
taretur in alteram naturam” (Sum. Theol., I, q. 63, a. 3). 

A Belgian theologian, A. Dondeyne, discusses our question in an article 
published in Collationes Brugenses (XXXII, 1932, 270-78). His conclusion 
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is that from Scripture and tradition it is clear that God intervened in the 
creation of the first man’s soul. Also it seems that we must admit some 
special care and intervention of God in the formation of Adam’s body from 
pre-existing matter. The chief reason for this last assertion is the relation 
it has to the genetic unity of the human race. But revelation in no wise 
determines whether this presupposed matter from which God formed Adam’s 
body was inorganic or organic, i.e., prepared as far as it could be by organic 
evolution. 

A similar doctrine is presented by Pére Auguste-Alexis Goupil, S.J., in the 
second volume of his Dieu (Paris, 1933). On page 69 of this work he sets 
forth this thesis: ‘“The first ancestor of the human race was formed, even as 
to his body, by a special and supernatural operation of God.” In explaining 
his thesis Pére Goupil insists that “the body itself received from God in its 
first formation, no matter what may have been the mode of this formation, a 
perfection which was not demanded by the necessary antecedent action of 
secondary causes. And so the divine action intervened at a given moment 
in order that the matter might become a human body.” This doctrine he 
holds as ‘common and certain; it would be temerarious to deny it.” 

As to the mode of the body’s formation, Pére Goupil allows that the limus 
terrae may have been matter which had evolved as far as animal life. “But,” 
he says, “the evolutionary theory is only an hypothesis and its extension to 
the body of man is far from being established. Therefore to abandon the 
traditional explanation of the origin of man we must have very solid scientific 
reasons, which do not seem to be at hand as yet. All that one can say, re- 
serving judgment to the Church, is that it does not seem that we ought, in the 
name of Catholic dogma, to shut the door absolutely against every trans- 
formist hypothesis of the formation of the first man” (p. 76). 

Augustine Bea, S.J., in the second edition of his De Pentateucho (Rome, 
1933, p. 154 f.), holds that the problem whether man’s body was produced by 
a special intervention of God from inorganic matter or from the body of a 
brute animal is a question of fact on which the natural sciences are unable to 
pass judgment. It is only revelation which can shed light on the problem. 
But the narration of Genesis by no means favors even the most moderate 
opinion concerning the connection of the body of the first man with the 
animal kingdom. Father Bea is clearly opposed to all forms of evolution 
insofar as Adam is concerned. He points out the fact that the teaching 
authority of the Church has more than once reproved the proponents of 
mitigated transformism, and also that the theologians have been generally 
opposed to the theory. 
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F. Ceuppens, O.P., professor of Old Testament at the Angelicum in Rome, 
in his De Historia Primaeva (1934, p. 133), concludes his discussion on the 
creation of the first man as follows: 




































Our conclusion therefore is that in spite of all these declarations [of ecclesiastical 
authority concerning Leroy, Zahm, and others] not all evolution is to be rejected or 
condemned. In the formation of the body of Adam, God could have used some 
organic matter, already animated and living, provided that a special action of 
God be admitted—an action, namely, distinct from the ordinary laws of divine 
Providence—by which God so determined this organic, living matter that it was 
rendered ready for the reception of the human soul itself. Whether or not that 
organic, living matter was a living animal is a question that belongs not to exegesis 
but rather to anthropology. 


In the twelfth edition of his popular Manuale Theologiae Dogmaticae (1934, 
II, 325), J. M. Hervé puts down as communis et vera the “doctrine of the 
Fathers and theologians that the body of the first man was formed by a 
special and immediate action of God from pre-existing matter, to the exclu- 
sion of all organic evolution and transformation of species.” He also con- 
siders as theologically ¢emeraria the opinion of those who maintain that the 
body of a brute animal could have evolved to such a stage that it became apt 
for the reception of the rational soul. His reasons for the censure of rashness 
are that this opinion contradicts the obvious sense of Scripture and tradition, 
is practically reprobated by the Roman Congregations, is opposed to the 
decree of the Biblical Commission concerning those things which touch the 
foundations of the Christian religion, and finally by implication goes against 
the dogma of original sin which requires that all men be descended from one 
human pair (pp. 328 f.). 

The first edition of the first volume of European Civilization, Its Origin 
and Development, edited by Edward Eyre (1934), contained a long and schol- 
arly article by M. J. Gruenthaner, S.J., entitled “The World of the Old 
Testament and Its Historicity.”” On page 511, commenting on the account 
of Adam’s production as given in the second chapter of Genesis, Father 
Gruenthaner says: 


This description of the origin of man absolutely excludes the gross form of the 
theory of evolution which teaches that man’s body and soul developed from the 
lower forms of animal or plant life. A milder form of the evolution theory, which 
leaves the spirituality of the soul intact, endeavors to explain the origin of the 
human body by supposing that it was gradually evolved into its present form by 
successive stages from lower animal life. When in the course of this supposed 
evolution an individual had finally been produced, who had all or nearly all the 
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bodily properties of man, although without his intelligence, God is assumed to have 
infused a spiritual soul into this quasi-human being in consequence of which the 
former vital principle was expelled, and a perfect specimen of the human species 
resulted. But if we make this assumption, how can we explain the words of 
Genesis: ‘and (God) breathed into his face (literally: nostrils) the breath of life, 
and man became a living soul’ (litera!ly: soul of life, i.e. living being) (Gen. II, 7)? 
Genesis unmistakably implies that man was not a living being prior to the infusion 
of the soul, whereas this evolutionary hypothesis proposes the contrary. It is, 
therefore, irreconcilable with Genesis and must be abandoned. 


John Moran, S.J., in his compendious dogmatic textbook, Alpha et Omega 
(Worcester, Mass., 1935, p. 98), qualifies the thesis propounding an immedi- 
ate operation of God in the formation of the bodies of Adam and Eve as 
“saltem certa et communis ex communi Patrum et Theologorum sententia.” 
Father Moran thinks that the opposite opinion is mon tuta in fide, and also 
temeraria inasmuch as it is asserted without solid reason against the Fathers 
and theologians. 

Gabriel Huarte, S.J., formerly professor of dogmatic theology in the Gre- 
gorian University, published a revised edition of his De Deo Creante in 1935. 
Therein he maintains the traditional view of the theologians concerning the 
immediate action of God in the production of the body of Adam, and defends 
that view as being at least common and certain doctrine, which it would be 
rash to deny (p. 155). 

H. Pinard de la Boullaye, S.J., in his conferences preached at Notre Dame 


' de Paris during the Lent of 1936, Jésus Rédempteur, requires a special inter- 


vention of God in the preparation of Adam’s body, but allows as an hypothe- 
sis that God’s action might have been one which providentially directed the 
genetic evolution of a single animal or one which put the final changes in an 
individual animal body, adapting its organs to the functions of rational life 
(pp. 74, 79, 102, 104, 105). Pére Pinard’s comments on the decree of the 
Biblical Commission are worthy of note: 


It is clear that respect for the literal meaning [of Genesis] by no means obliges 
us to take all the expressions in the crudest sense: ‘God moulded the slime of the 
earth, as it were, in His hands. ...He breathed, as it were, from His mouth a 
breath of life etc.’ It is no less certain that if the Biblical Commission had wished 
to exclude all idea of evolution it would have expressed itself more categorically 
(instead of peculiaris creatio it would have said, for example, creatio immediata). 
Nevertheless, since it requires for man a special mode of creation, we do not see how 
one could be satisfied with affirming the iafusion of a rational soul into a body 
produced by a process of evolution in every way identical with that which, by 
hypothesis, would have resulted in the bodies of brute animals. The Commission 
maintains as a matter of fact that the first woman was formed ‘from the first man.’ 
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It thinks, therefore, that there did not exist a body which was suitable for Eve. 
How can we admit that it tolerates out-and-out transformism for the body of man 
and rejects it completely for the body of the first woman? The text of the decree 
. .. does not exclude every form of transformism, but it does not leave room for the 
most extreme forms (pp. 107 f.). 


Louis Pirot, editor of the Supplément au dictionnaire de la Bible, in the 
article “Genése,” published in 1936 with the co-operation of P. Cruveilhier, 
comes out for a strict interpretation of the decree of the Biblical Commission. 
In tome III, col. 603, we find this statement: 


In demanding the admission of the strict historicity of the special creation of 
man it is evident that the Commission has excluded all transformism for his soul, 
and one must conclude that it is just as precise in ruling out any such hypothesis 
as regards the creation of man’s body. The formula which it uses makes this clear. 
This formula excludes transformism for the human body, especially if we consider 
that the Commission envisaged the narratives which give the impression of a 
direct creation of the body and the soul of our first parents. Consequently there 
is no advantage in maintaining an hypothesis which is at least extra-biblique and 
which science is far from ratifying. 


The words of Cruveilhier and Pirot are the more noteworthy in view of the 
fact that the latter in his article on Adam in tome I of the Supplément, writ- 
ten in 1928, took a more liberal view of the problem of the origin of Adam’s 
body. In col. 94 we read: 


Is all possibility of evolution for the body of man excluded by the indications 
we have gathered from the Bible, the common teaching of the Fathers, the the- 
ologians, and competent ecclesiastical authorities? We do not think so. God in 
creating Adam may well have used organic matter already animated, but we would 
not admit this hypothesis except in so far as it would safeguard God’s special action, 
of which the Bible speaks, an action distinct from the ordinary laws of Providence 
and the result of which was to determine the organic and animated matter to 
become fit for the reception of a soul. As for knowing whether as a matter of fact 
things happened in this way, i.e., whether God used the body of an animal to 
form the body of the first man, that is a question which belongs not to exegesis but 
to anthropology. 


As the reader will have observed, M. Pirot virtually retracted this moder- 
ately evolutionistic view in the article of 1936. But it should be noted that 
even in the article of 1928 he insisted on a special intervention of God for the 
production of the body of Adam as well as for his soul. 

A doctoral dissertation on the teaching of Alexander of Hales, St. Albert 
the Great, St. Bonaventure, and St. Thomas concerning the origin of Adam’s 
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body was published by William R. Doran, S.T.D., at Mundelein, in 1936. 
According to this careful study, the four eminent theologians of the thirteenth 
century were unanimous in holding that God produced the body of the first 
man from inorganic matter by His own immediate operation. They all held 
the fact as certain, two of them, St. Albert and St. Thomas, as “‘pertaining to 
Catholic faith” (p. 67). 

The late Father William J. McGarry, S.J., first editor of THEOLOGICAL 
StupIEs, in a popular article in America (LVII, 1937, 52-54), set forth the 
various points of Catholic doctrine which must be held touching the question 
of the origin of Adam. Among these is the “peculiar creation of man.” 
When he explains what he considers to be the “common and certain doc- 
trine” concerning the precise mode of the first man’s “peculiar creation,” 
Father McGarry maintains that the matter out of which God immediately 
formed Adam’s body was the dust of the earth. He thinks it would be rash, 
theologically speaking, to deny this. This is the obvious sense of Genesis 
2:7. At the same time he leaves the way open for some form of evolution as 
an exegetical possibility. ‘For the Scriptural texts on which the proposi- 
tion of theology is based, even Gen. II, 7, while obviously informing us of 
an immediate formation of the body, do not positively, certainly and abso- 
lutely exclude intermediate stages between the dirt and the human body of 
Adam.” But if some form of evolution remains a possibility, as far as Scrip- 
ture is concerned, still it is not probable, according to Father McGarry, at 
least in the present state of scientific investigation. It will be noticed that 
Father McGarry does not explicitly insist, as do so many recent theologians, 
that the point of greatest importance is a special intervening act of God not 
only for the creation of Adam’s soul but also for the formation of his body. 
But with his “exegetical possibility” he leaves room, it seems, for a position 
held by many of the theologians we are reviewing, viz., a special intervention 
of God to prepare for the reception of the soul of Adam matter which may 
possibly have been living. 

The Abbé P. M. Perier, in a book entitled Le transformisme: V’origine de 
Phomme et le dogme catholique (Paris, 1938), offered to the educated laity of 
France an apologetic study of our problem. He favors the evolutionary 
origin of Adam’s body and thinks it reconcilable with the teachings of revela- 
tion (pp. 232-39). God created the soul of the first man. This soul is the 
cause of the essential and specific mutation in a brute body which makes it 
ahuman body. M. Perier quotes as representing his own mind these words 
of Pére R. de Sinéty: “God intervened at the beginning of the human race 
not only in the creation of the spiritual soul but to organize man in his total 
and human reality. The infusion of the human soul transformed in the full 
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sense of the word a pre-existing organism, which would never have arrived of 
itself, if left to the laws of nature alone, at the corporal type characteristic of 
man” (DAFC, IV, 1840). Thus for M. Pcrier God is truly the creator of the 
whole human being, body and soul. Divine intervention was indispensable 
for Adam’s body also. And thereby, he thinks, the demands of the Biblical 
Commission are satisfied. 

L’Ami du Clergé (LVI, 1939, 132-36) replies to the query of a correspon- 
dent concerning the teaching of the Bible on the direct creation of the body 
of man. The reply is similar to the opinion of M. Perier just outlined, only 
perhaps more conservative. 


Under figures which depict in a popular way the divine action with regard to 
man, there is hidden a reality entirely historical and religious, which the Com- 
mission asks us to retain, that is, an immediate intervention of God in the produc- 
tion of the body of man. The manner in which the Scripture multiplies, as it were 
by design, the indications manifesting this direct intervention does not permit us to 
avoid this conclusion. . . . It is necessary, therefore, to admit, if we wish to respect 
the tenor of the sacred texts and follow the indications of the Biblical Commission, 
a divine intervention in the formation of the human body itself. Only, what was 
this divine intervention? There lies the whole mystery and there also the whole 
problem. The Biblical Commission is content to point it out; it does not decide 
it. Some think that the soul was granted to the embryo from the moment of 
conception. In that case the soul and body would have been produced and united 
in the same instant of time. Others, on the authority of the biblical account 
which does not demand a strictly literal interpretation down to the last details, 
ask how, in what manner the body owes to the earth its constitutive elements. 
Given the fact that there was not a creation ex nihilo, was the matter which God 
used to produce it inorganic earth or was it this earth after it had taken a living 
and organized form in the bodies of lower animals? ...The Church up to the 
present hour has not either directly or indirectly judged it well to choose between 
these two tendencies. In the solution of such a delicate problem we should 
imitate her wisdom and prudence. So long as the special action of God in the 
formation of the body of the first man is affirmed, so long as this action is safe- 
guarded in subsequent explanations, we should be satisfied and should leave to 
prehistory and anthropology the complete freedom to develop within the limits we 
have just set down. 


Verbum Domini, the monthly commentary issuing from the Pontifical 
Biblical Institute of Rome, carried an interesting article in the number of 
April, 1940, by Gustav E. Closen, S.J. The significance of this article, “De 
Incarnatione Imaginis Dei,’’ will not escape those who understand the au- 
thoritative position of the Biblical Institute and its conservative attitude in 
matters of scriptural interpretation. 
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First, Father Closen shows quite clearly that even though there existed 
scientific evidence of continuous animal evolution toward a human bodily 
form, the possibility of direct divine intervention could not be excluded with 
certainty. Secondly, the principle on which the argument for evolution 
rests, viz., wherever there are like organic forms they either have evolved 
one from the other or both have descended from a common stock, is proven 
to be not universally valid by the clear teaching of Scripture concerning the 
body of Eve. Thirdly, since all varieties of the transformist hypothesis 
suppose that the first man must have been of the lowest grade from the 
standpoint of his psychic and intellectual life, all such theories are incom- 
patible with the certain teaching of Holy Scripture concerning the intellectual 
perfection of Adam. 

By transformism, insofar as it regards man, Father Closen means that 
opinion “which thinks that the human body was adequately prepared*® by 
natural evolution alone, before it was elevated by the infusion of the spiritual 
and immortal soul to the concrete living unity of a human being in the full 
sense.”’ In the light of this definition we can understand the conclusion of 
the third part of the article: 


Therefore the Holy Scripture in describing the first man implicitly excludes 
the opinion that the body of this man could have been adequately prepared in a 
non-intellectual being without the intervention of some divine action, which is 
rightly called extraordinary in as much as it at least exceeds that ordinary con- 
currence which exists in the usual evolution and change of organisms (p. 111). 


It seems clear that such a conclusion would not be incompatible with the 
theory of some Catholic scientists and theologians that the body of Adam 
was prepared partly by organic evolution of a brute body and finally and 
adequately by a special intervention of God. Father Closen does not ex- 
plicitly say that he admits any such hypothesis, but he seems implicitly to 
do so in the fourth and last part of his essay. Apart from the force of sev- 
eral of his expressions, it seems that only in the light of such a theory does the 
suggestion offered in the fourth part become understandable. 

This suggestion consists of a comparison between the way in which the 
human nature of Christ was produced and the mode of the formation of 
Adam. In the case of our Lord, a long series of kings in the messianic dy- 
nasty seemed to be a preparation for the coming of Christ in the flesh. 
Nevertheless, at the hour of the Incarnation this series was interrupted by 
an extraordinary and miraculous action of God resulting in the virginal con- 
ception of Christ. It was fitting, because of the mystery of the Incarnation 


*Here and in the remaining quotations from Fr. Closen’s article the italics are ours. 
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of the Eternal Word, that the origin of His human nature should not be left 
entirely to secondary causes, which in themselves could perhaps have 
sufficed. Having laid down this evident truth concerning our Lord, Father 
Closen asks whether, in the case of the preternatural origin of the first man, 
a sufficient theological reason cannot also be assigned because of which God 
interrupted the course of secondary causes (p. 114). And a reason is ready 
athand. It is found in the dignity of the spiritual nature of man, that nature 
which makes him an image of God. 


That He might attest with a solemn document to the supramundane superiority 
of man, God did not fully give over to the action of natural causes the origin of the 
material part of this man, but by an active, authoritative, monarchical, and solemn 
intervention declared that the king of this world and the lord of creation (cf. 
Gen. I, 28), ‘the image of God’ (Gen. I, 26 f.), was making a solemn entry into his 
kingdom (p. 114). 

If one asks why God accomplished the formation of the human body not alone 
by the natural evolution of secondary causes, this reply can, it seems, be given. 
When the Word of God became man in the generation of the Second Adam, many 
things were left to the natural order and its causes. . . . But by no means everything 
was committed to natural causes.... When the First Adam, prototype of the 
Second Adam, came into the world, in his generation also very many things 
doubtless were transmitted to secondary causes and their natural evolution, but not 
everything. Above all natural evolution of the forms or organisms and beyond 
the divine concurrence, usual in all the works of nature, the divine activity sol- 
emnly intervened to adapt matter to the service of spirit with which it was to be 
joined in substantial and personal unity. The theological reason of this extra- 
ordinary action we see in the theological analogy with the virginal conception and 
birth of the Second Adam, of whom the First Adam was the prototype and proto- 
parent. We can say of the first man in accord with the theological idea of the 
first chapters of Genesis: ‘He was conceived by the Holy Spirit from virgin matter 
(ex materia virgine), and he was made man.’ 


Father Charles Boyer, Dean of the School of Theology of the Gregorian 
University, in the third edition of his De Deo Creante et Elevante (Rome, 
1940), defends the thesis: “The body of the first man was formed by a special 
and immediate action of God from pre-existing matter and not by generation 
from a brute animal.” In giving the theological note of this thesis he says: 


He is temerarious who denies the special action of God in the formation of the 
first human body. If, however, there is question only of the manner of explaining 
this action, even though all instrumentality of a brute animal be not excluded,we 
can refrain from giving a theological note, salvo judicio Ecclesiae. But the question 
is to be decided not by scientific considerations alone, but also by philosophical 
and theological (p. 187). 
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It should be noted that this doctrinal qualification is less severe than that 
contained in Father Boyer’s second edition (Rome, 1933); for the proposi- 
tion which in 1940 he does not wish to qualify with a theological note, in 1933 
he branded as temerarious: “‘but he also seems to us to be temerarious who 
demands other preternatural changes in the brute body for the formation of 
the human body [other, i.e., than the changes due to the reciprocal causality 
of the soul and its matter], but at the same time asserts positively that a 
brute body was the matter from which God formed the human body” (p. 
189). 

In the new edition of the late Father Lercher’s De Deo Creante,‘ every form 
of transformism is rejected as far as the body of Adam is concerned. The 
reviser classifies three kinds of transformism, viz., rigid, and mitigated, the 
latter being subdivided into absolute and relative. The first, which holds 
evolution of both soul and body, is of course against the faith. The second, 
which was defended by St. George Mivart and Father Zahm, C.S.C., and 
conceives an evolution of a brute body to such a stage of perfection as to 
require the infusion of a soul, is rejected as “erroneous” in the technical 
sense of that term. The third, which differs from the second in this, that the 
end result of evolution is indeed a disposition for the soul but one which does 
not demand the soul’s infusion, is rejected as being against the common doc- 
trine of theologians. 

Among the Catholic scientists holding the third kind of transformism, 
Lercher’s reviser put Pére Teilhard de Chardin, S.J., and Father Felix Riisch- 
kamp, S.J. On what grounds this classification is made we cannot say. The 
article of Pére Teilhard referred to contains nothing which would justify it.5 
The article of Father Riischkamp, on the contrary, would lead one to believe 
that he does hold absolute transformism in the sense given that term by 
Lercher’s reviser. Father Riischkamp says in effect: “Hence there was no 
need for a creative intervention, a special help to transform the human body 
and brain.”* It would seem, from the philosophical viewpoint, that if the 
forces of nature without any special intervention of the Creator could produce 
the disposition required in matter for the reception of the spiritual soul, then 


‘L. Lercher, S. J., Imstitutiones Theologiae Dogmaticae (ed. 3a retractata a Professoribus 
Pontificiae Facultatis Theologiae Canonicae; Oeniponte et Lipsiae, 1940), Vol. II, De 
Deo Uno et Trino, De Deo Creante et Elevante. The reviser’s name is not given, but we are 
informed by a reliable source that he is Father Franz Lakner, S.J. 

* Etudes, CCXXXII (1937), 5-13. 

* Stimmen der Zeit (CXXXV, 1939, 385): “Somit eriibrigte sich ein schépferischer Ein- 
griff, eine Nachhilfe zur Unmodelung des Menschenleibes und -hirns.” Cf. American 
Ecclesiastical Review, CV (1941), 28-31, where the article of Father Riischkamp was 
given publicity. 
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nature alone could produce an exigency for the infusion of that soul. As far 
as we can determine, the theory of Father Riischkamp does not differ from 
that attributed by the new edition of Lercher to Mivart and Zahm, viz., 
absolute mitigated transformism. 

Lercher’s reviser insists at great length on the necessity of a strict interpre- 
tation of the words of the Biblical Commission, peculiaris creatio hominis. 
These words must be taken as referring to the formation of the body by God 
as well as to the creation of the soul. As to the materia ex qua, rather than 
defend a truncated and most unscientific form of evolution, which cannot 
easily be squared with Scripture and tradition, it is wiser and simpler to 
admit that God made man from matter that was not previously animated. 

The last number of the Strasbourg Revue des sciences religieuses to reach 
us was that of January-April, 1940, just before the first great Blilzkrieg. In 
this issue J. Gross returns to the subject of transformism and theology. We 
cited him above in connection with Dr. Messenger’s book. This time he 
reviews at length the work of M. Perier. This he criticizes for its uncon- 
scious penchant toward a certain ‘“‘concordism”’ between Genesis and the 
supposed stages in the process of the production of Adam. Gross himself 
seems to be very fond of Junker’s ideas which he appraised in his review of 
1933.7 He harks back to those ideas in his judgment on M. Perier: 


Here again what is important is the teaching of a religious nature which the 
biblical narration conceals under an anthropomorphic dress. . .. Would it not be 
more prudent to retain from this account [Gen. 2: 7] nothing more than the doctri- 
nal content, which seems to be concerned with the nature of man and his relation 
with God much more than with the physical process of his formation? (p. 191). 


Withal, however, Gross seems to subscribe to some sort of special interven- 
tion with regard to Adam’s body; for he approves the stand of Perier accord- 
ing to which it is allowable to adopt the old opinion of a miraculous formation 
of the first human organism or to abandon it for the evolutionary idea of a 
distant preparation of this organism, slow and progressive, by the forces of 
nature “sustained and directed by divine power” (p. 192). 

Father Walter Farrell, O.P., touches lightly on our question in the first 
volume of his Companion to the Summa (p. 268).8 Father Farrell seems to 
think that it was an open question for St. Thomas whether God produced the 
body of Adam immediately by direct divine formation, or mediately, that is, 
through lower animals to which such power had been specially given. 

7™“Le probléme des origines dans la théologie récente.” Revue des sciences religieuses, 


XIII (1933), 38-65; see above, p. 204. 
® First published in 1941. 
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Thomas, as opposed to Augustine, inclines towards the immediate production 
of the body of the first man by God because of the absence of any sufficient 
natural factors for such production. But he agrees that there is no philosophical 
reason militating against the gradual preparation of the material for such a body 
by other forces acting through powers given them by God. 


In contrast to this brief comment, which evidently does not pretend to 
follow the text of the Angelic Doctor, a very careful and thorough study of 
St. Thomas’ doctrine on the origin of Adam’s body appeared in THEOLOGI- 
cat StupieEs (I, 1940, 382-95). The writer was the author of the doctoral 
dissertation mentioned above, William R. Doran, S.T.D. From this study 
it appears quite clearly that St. Thomas held explicitly that God produced 
the body of Adam by a special and immediate action, and that a purely 
mediate production without a special intervention on the part of God is 
contrary to the tenets of St. Thomas’ philosophy and theology. 


Ill 


In conclusion we may sum up the findings of our investigation covering, 
as it does, the principal theological writings on the subject during the last 
fourteen years. Two points appear quite clearly. The first is that many 
very respectable authorities among the theologians consider it allowable to 
hold that the matter which God used in producing Adam’s body may have 
been living matter, even the body of a brute animal. These authorities in 
general do not positively maintain that God used the body of an animal, 
but they do not see that such a stand should be prohibited to scientists. 
The second conclusion, which is of great importance, is that there must have 
been a special intervention above and beyond the operations of nature to 
prepare the materia ex qua for the infusion of the soul. Even if that matter 
was an animal body, God’s action did not consist merely in the creation and 
infusion of the soul but also in giving the ultimate preparation necessary to 
the matter into which the soul was infused. For many theologians, the 
principal reason why this special action is insisted upon is the decree of the 
Biblical Commission under date of June 30, 1909. 

It must be noted that the insistence of theologians on tis special inter- 
vention is so positive and so unanimous that it seems fair to conclude that 
there is no solid probability for the contrary. Hence it seeins correct to 
say that Catholic apologists, publicists, and scientists are not at liberty to 
assert either in public speech or in published writings that all that is neces- 
sary for a Catholic to hold concerning the origin of man is that God created 
his soul. We must also admit that God intervened in the preparation of 
Adam’s body. There is question here of a serious theological problem. 
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There is question, too, of the interpretation of a doctrinal decree of one of 
the teaching organs of the See of Peter. This decree concerns the “funda- 
mentals of the Christian religion.” To go against the morally unanimous 
teaching of theologians in such a weighty matter may rightly be called 
temerarious in the technical sense of that word.® 

Granted God’s special intervening action, there are theologians who 
maintain, as we have seen, that the problem of the nature of this action and 
of the material upon which God worked belongs to the province of science 
alone, not of theology and exegesis. There are others who contend that the 
solution of the problem is the function of theology and exegesis only. It 
seems more reasonable to hold with Father C. Boyer, whom we have quoted 
above, that the question is to be settled not exclusively by arguments drawn 
from anthropology but by philosophical and theological principles and data 
as well. ; 

It may be useful to append a few philosophical considerations concerning 
the alteration of the matter of Adam’s body and its ultimate disposition 
for the reception of the soul. It may be maintained in accord with the 
teaching of St. Thomas that this ultimate disposition is from the soul and is 
effected in the matter in the same instant of time in which the soul is in- 
fused.’ Can it be said, therefore, that one intervening action of God is 
sufficient, by which the soul is created and infused and the ultimate dis- 
position for the soul produced? In other words, can it be said that we 


® The reviser of Lercher gives the note erronea to the opinion which denies a special 
intervention for the body and holds that the forces of nature alone produced a disposition 
in the matter of Adam’s body which demanded the infusion of a soul. We have preferred 
a less strict censure, mindful, however, of these words of Franzelin: “Nota temeritatis, ut 
diximus, est inferioris gradus, quam praecedens censura erroris. Propositio in directo 
suo sensu temeraria, debet repugnare alicui doctrinae theologicae non solum probabili sed 
communi ita, ut eam negare fas non sit. Quia est censura inferioris gradus quam error, 
propositio femeraria comparata cum erronea erit in minus directa oppositione contra 
veritatem, vel opposita veritati minus stricte nexae cum doctrina fidei. Quia hoc plus 
et minus morali aestimatione et theologica prudentia dijudicandum est, nihil mirum quod 
theologi, nisi forte Ecclesia ipsa definierit gradum, fere fluctuent inter duas has censuras, 
et propositiones quas alii dicunt erroneas, alii appellent temerarias, atque etiam conjun- 
gere soleant utramque ita, ut dicant propositionem esse erroneam vel saltem temerariam. 
Erit itaque propositio in suo sensu directo temeraria, quae vel repugnat doctrinae theo- 
logicae universaliter et constanter apud pios et doctos receptae tamquam tenendae ex 
gravibus fundamentis auctoritatis et analogiae fidei, vel aliquid affirmat contrarium 
approbatis in Ecclesia institutis ac consuetudini licet in se non revelatis’ (De Divina 
Traditione et Scriptura, ed. 4a, 1896, p. 145). 

10 Cf. Quodlib. I, q. 4, a. 6; De Anima, a. 9, ad 8m; C. Gent., II, 89, ad 6m; Sum. 
Theol., 1, q. 90, a. 4. 
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need not speak of any other special action of God in the making of Adam 
than that of the creation and infusion of his soul? 

The only reply to this question consistent with the philosophical teachings 
of St. Thomas is that the action of God creating and infusing the soul is not 
sufficient. An alteration of the matter which became Adam’s body was 
necessary preceding the production of the ultimate disposition and the 
infusion of Adam’s soul." That alteration was such as to constitute an 
exigency for the creation of the soul. As such it could come only from 
human parents or from God. Since there was no human couple to generate 
Adam, it follows that God must have intervened to effect the prerequisite 
alteration. This would seem to be the stand we must take if we would 
be faithful to the principles of Scholastic philosophy as well as to the teach- 
ing of the theologians and of the Church on the peculiaris creatio hominis. 


St. Mary of the Lake Seminary. Tuomas J. MotHerway, S.J. 


1 De Anima, a. 9, ad 16m; Quodlib. I, q. 4, a. 6, ad 2m; Metaphys., V, lect. 2 (ed. Ca- 
thala, n. 767). 

2 Cf. I, q. 91, a. 2c; In II Sent., d. 18, q.1,a.3,ad 2m. This argument of St. Thomas 
is presented clearly by C. Boyer, De Deo Creante et Elevante (ed. 3a, 1940), p. 195. 
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Tue Act oF SociaLt Justice. A Study in Social Philosophy. By 
William Ferree, S.M., M.A. Washington: Catholic University of America, 
1943. Pp. 243. 


About 2300 years ago Aristotle devoted the fifth book of his Nichomachean 
Ethics to the subject of justice. Nearly sixteen centuries later St. Thomas 
Aquinas used this exposition as the basis and point of departure of his own 
treatise on the subject. And though its application was subtly analyzed 
and enormously developed, especially during the late fifteenth and early 
sixteenth centuries, the theory thus evolved and perfected remained in its 
broad outlines unchanged. 

But other things did not stand still. Political theories came and went; 
economic systems succeeded one another; and in the nineteenth century the 
world found itself facing a crisis. The hierarchic, organic structure that 
society had once known was no more; the French Revolution had given it 
its death blow, and in its place was an all-pervasive spirit of liberalism and 
individualism. The industrial revolution brought about more change in 
the manner of men’s living in a single century than had been experienced in 
a previous millennium. And underlying all this restless change was a de- 
plorable decay of the spirit of religion. As a result of these and other 
causes, order had yielded to chaos, rule to anarchy; more and more men 
lived in a constant state of poverty, misery, and helplessness, while thoughts 
of revolt stirred within them. 

In the face of such conditions the Christian world was neither silent nor 
inactive. Many were the proposals of reform, many the devices attempted. 
Yet the situation seemed only to grow worse. Then in the last decade of 
the century something new happened. In a message that reverberated 
throughout the world Leo XIII “boldly attacked and overthrew the idols 
of liberalism,” and raised the banner of a Catholic social counter-revolution. 
Forty years later another authoritative spokesman caught the attention of 
the world with the brilliance of his message—Pius XI had entered the lists. 
Like his predecessor, he emphasized the role of private justice and charity 
in the solution of the problem. But even more insistently did he dwell on 
its social aspects. And he kept using, with growing clarity, a term rather 
new and hitherto vague—social justice. His aim was the reconstruction 
and perfection of the social order, and one of the greatest means to this end 
would be a better understanding and greater activation of social justice and 
charity. Social justice forbids one class to exploit another. Social justice 
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is the norm to which the distribution of the world’s goods must conform. 
Social justice demands that all be given the opportunity to work. Social 
justice demands that reforms be introduced to make possible the payment 
of a just wage. Social justice must build up a juridical order able to per- 
vade all economic activity. 

To understand the teaching of Pius XI, then, one must first of all under- 
stand this new term. Does it indicate a new species of justice, called forth 
by the new complexities of modern society? Or is it simply a new name for 
one of the traditional forms of justice known to philosophers? If so, has 
this traditional form undergone any significant alteration or development at 
the hands of Pius XI? Catholic scholars have been far from unanimous in 
their answers or in their reasons. But the urgency of the matter demands 
that this confusion be, if possible, resolved. This is the task to which the 
book here under consideration is directed. 

Fr. Ferree announces at the outset that he feels justified in taking social 
justice to be nothing but the legal justice of traditional analysis (though 
reasons supporting such an identification appear in the course of the dis- 
cussion). ‘The new name is apt, and has been called for because of the neg- 
lect or undue restriction of this kind of justice under its old name. If it be 
asked why so many scholars have hitherto failed to grasp this, he finds the 
answer in their too exclusive attention to final causes with a consequent 
neglect of the materialelement. Now it is in regard to this material element 
that the writings of Pius XI have made the greatest contribution, so that it 
is now possible to solve a vexed question of long standing, namely, whether 
legal or social justice has a proper and immediate act, and if so, what it is. 
This problem, therefore, is the principal one which Fr. Ferree investigates; 
and the conclusion reached, he believes, leads to a deeper understanding of 
social justice and of some related topics as well. 

It is necessary first of all to recall the Aristotelian theory of justice, and 
to see what modifications it received at the hands of St. Thomas Aquinas. 
Aristotle’s treatment has the merit of being a pioneer venture in the field, 
but it is surprisingly meagre and obscure. Justice for him, in its proper 
signification, is virtue with regard to another; only metaphorically can there 
be justice towards oneself, in the sense that right order is preserved between 

one’s appetites, the lower being subordinate to the higher or rational. A 
distinction is introduced between general and particular justice. General 
justice is not a special virtue but the whole of virtue with regard to another. 
Particular justice, which is a special virtue, is therefore a part of general 
justice, and while it is not clearly defined, it is shown to be of two kinds, one 
of which regards the right distribution of honors and other goods of the 
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community, while the other rectifies the actions of man to man. The object 
of justice arises either from the nature of things or from the disposition of 
law. Only vaguely at best is general justice identified by Aristotle with 
what later came to be known as legal justice; only incidentally does he con- 
nect it with law or with the common good. 

It is instructive to see how this inchoative analysis evolved at the hands 
of St. Thomas. Precision was introduced. General and particular justice 
were sharply distinguished, and the latter was resolved into what may be 
called its subspecies, distributive and commutative justice. The associated 
virtues were fitted into their proper niches, and what had been merely a 
framework became an edifice. Perhaps the most notable achievement of 
St. Thomas had to do with general justice. For him it ceased to be the 
whole of virtue and became a specific habit marked off from all others by its 
formal object, the common good. It could be called general both because its 
object was general and because it could use or command acts of all other 
virtues in the pursuance of this object. It was the greatest of virtues not 
so much by its inclusiveness as by the pre-eminence of its end. And all 
this, as one might gather from reading the Commentary on the Ethics and 
appropriate passages from the Summa Theologica, was really to be found in 
Aristotle. Such a conclusion, however, would give the Philosopher far more 
credit than he deserves, and the Saint far less. 

Subsequent writers did not always note the metamorphosis of doctrine 
which had occurred; hence we find some of them still disputing, as Lessius 
notes, whether legal justice is the whole of virtue or a special virtue. Such 
misunderstanding apparently was rare. The real difficulty was rather this: 
Did legal justice have a proper and immediate act? For virtues are specified 
by their acts, and it is not easy to see how there can be a special virtue unless 
there is a proper act apart from commanded acts. Yet St. Thomas seems 
to have been unaware of this problem, and nowhere to have assigned or 
attempted to assign such an act. In fact, some writers maintain that he 
excluded the possibility of such act; but this Fr. Ferree ably disproves. 

Well, at any rate, can such an act be discovered? This question is consid- 
ered in Chapters III and IV, which contain Fr. Ferree’s most valuable con- 
tribution to social thought. A detailed investigation is made of the usage 
of the term “social justice” in the writings of Pope Pius XI and also in vari- 
ous letters written under his influence by Cardinals Gasparri and Pacelli. 
It will be useful to cite here a few instances. ‘Social justice—that virtue 
which ordains to the common good the exterior acts of all the others—ac- 
quires a more practical efficacy” when, under the influence of social charity, 
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“the true sons of the Church strive without ceasing, by means of institutions 
most wisely planned, to find a better organization of society.” “Social 
justice demands that changes be introduced as soon as possible” to make 
possible the payment of a family living wage. “Social justice demands that 
wages and salaries be managed, through agreements of purposes and wills.” 
“Loftier and nobler principles—social justice and social charity”—are 
needed to govern economic life; “hence the institutions themselves of people, 
and particularly those of all social life, ought to be penetrated with this 
justice, and it is necessary that it be truly effective, that is, establish a juridi- 
cal and social order....” There is the insistence, too, on the need of pro- 
fessional and vocational associations, and the principle of subsidiarity ac- 
cording to which “‘it is an injustice and a grave evil and disturbance of right 
order to assign to a greater and higher association what lesser and sub- 
ordinate organizations can do.” From these and similar passages Fr. 
Ferree concludes that social justice is the same as legal justice, since it has 
the same formal object, and that Pius XI has himself supplied the answer to 
the principal question proposed above, by indicating an act of social justice 
that is entirely proper to it and falls under no other virtue—the organiza- 
tion of social habits or institutions which are necessary in order that society 
may attain its common good. 

Such a conclusion truly clarifies what to many seemed obscure; and in the 
light of the evidence submitted it seems justified, at least so far as it goes. 
But it may be observed that to organize is really a part of a wider function, 
that is, to govern. One governs by creating institutions which exercise 
social control; and when private citizens create such institutions they partici- 
pate, as is their right, in the government of the society of which they are 
members. But government is not confined to organization, unless the latter 
term is endowed with great elasticity. 

Various points of lesser importance occur in this volume, not all of which 
deserve the same approbation as does the main thesis. Incensed at what he 
calls the “abstractionism” of those who define society as ens rationis cum 
fundamento in re, the author insists that it is an operation, not a thing,and 
has therefore a real if accidental existence. Whether it is called real or 
intentional does not matter much; but to call it an operation or a community 
of action will not do; such a notion is too much like the psychological error 
of identifying personality with consciousness. A society exists for the sake 
of action, it is a principle of operation, and not therefore the operation itself. 
In the midst of this discussion one is surprised to be told with the greatest 
assurance that “the whole controversy about universals from first to last is 
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enclosed in the formal confines of logic, and has nothing to do with ontology.” 
Such views suggest that the author does better when he confines himself 
to the main question he is investigating. 

Nor is it particularly “monstrous” to call commutative justice “justice in 
the fullest sense” or “the most perfect form of justice.” For since the 
common note of all forms of justice is that of virtue which regards another, 
that form of it which supposes the most complete distinction of persons, the 
most perfect “otherness,” embodies this note most perfectly and can with 
logic be called the most perfect form. The person as a member of society 
is not adequately distinct from this society, and its good is also his own 
good; so that legal and distributive justice, though they may be more perfect 
as virtues, are somewhat less perfect an embodiment of what characterizes 
justice. 

The suggested revision of the structure of the virtues to make room for a 
fifth moral virtue, natural charity, whose formal object would be the value 
of personality, is interesting. Disregarding the grandiose claim that in this 
way “‘we would have linked up the whole vast and wayward field of psycho- 
analysis to the traditional moral doctrine,”’ it may be conceded that there 
should be a place for such a virtue, though whether it should be classed as a 
moral or as a natural theological virtue is not so evident. At any rate, the 
suggestion is not quite novel; it will be found discussed in Suarez’ treatment 
on the virtues in general, and included in many modern manuals of ethics. 

The most unfortunate thing about this work is its persistent bellicosity; 
Fr. Ferree evidently regards himself as a member of the Church belligerent. 
He is quite aware of this habit of his, referring to it with a certain compla- 
cency on more than one occasion, and explaining it by the fact that his book 
is addressed to students of the social problem. Preachers, who seemingly 
tend towards individualism; philosophers, who are either uninterested in 
external action or hold themselves above it; radio speakers on the Catholic 
Hour, whose utterances are ‘“‘stupid’’; all who differ from him in any way 
and hence “have not caught the vision”; even, by implication, Pius XI him- 
self, who refers to commutative justice as strictest justice—all come in for 
sneers, administered in a heavy-handed manner and by such tried and true 
techniques as sarcastic quotation marks and (of all things) exclamation 
points. Underlying all this is the assumption that Catholic interest in social 
organization has hitherto been just about at a standstill. In fact, of course, 
Catholics have been deeply concerned about the practical aspects and 
techniques of organization, whereas this study is essentially theoretical, 
dealing as it does principally with the proper heading under which to classify 
organization. Now it is not the unfairness of the criticism that matters 
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much, nor the fact that the author exposes himself to ripostes of penetrating 
asperity at the hands of some who may handle this weapon more dangerously 
and skilfully than he. What matters most is that this manner of writing 
is considerably boring, and may cause readers to put this book aside with a 
yawn. And that would be regrettable, because for all its deficiencies it is a 
useful and stimulating contribution that should be widely read. Unfor- 
tunately, there are scores of typographical errors to test the reader’s alert- 
ness. 


West Baden College _ Paut V. Kennepy, S.J. 


Mater Ecciesra. An Inquiry into the Concept of the Church as Mother 
in Early Christianity. The Catholic University of America Studies in 
Christian Antiquity, edited by J. Quasten, No. V. By Joseph C. Plumpe. 
Washington: The Catholic University of America Press, 1943. Pp. 
xxi + 149, 


The study of the symbolism employed by the Church in explaining and 
visualizing her doctrines is a part of the investigation into the inner life of the 
Church herself. The first steps in the development of this mode of instruc- 
tion must be of particular interest to all who wish to understand the growth 
of the organic spiritual structure which we know as vital Christianity. If 
we would understand the language which the products of early Christian art 
spoke to the faithful of those days, we must know the symbolism as it was 
thenaccepted. In many cases, we cannot gather this from the artistic works 
themselves; we must learn it from contemporary literature. The attempts 
at interpreting the artistic products by themselves alone has often led to 
arbitrary statements and to endless controversies. It is from this standpoint 
that we must welcome and judge the study of Fr. Plumpe. It is concerned 
with the literary evidence for the meaning and development of one figurative 
expression which is applied to the Church herself and is used in the explana- 
tion of her character. The time covered is the first three centuries, wherein 
we find the first products of Christian art and the earliest manifestations of 
the higher mystical life. The interest of this inquiry is not merely historical 
but also theological and religious. In other words, it does not merely explain 
how this epithet began to be associated with the Church, but also circum- 
scribes the thought content which it conveyed and the sentiments which it 
expressed. The reading of this study will make clear how words as well as 
symbols which are common to us and to the early Christians may convey 
different meanings or have a different emphasis. 

The following authors are examined on the sub‘ect: the Epistle of the 
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martyrs of Lyons and Vienne, St. Irenaeus, Tertullian, Clement of Alexan- 
dria, Origen, St. Cyprian, and St. Methodius of Philippi. Preceding the 
chapters on the individual authors are two chapters dealing with the scrip- 
tural prototypes and the first adumbrations of the usage in apostolic times. 
Both East and West are represented. However, it must not be overlooked 
that the Epistle and St. Irenaeus represent Oriental thought, and that, in 
consequence, Tertullian and St. Cyprian alone speak for the West. Rome 
and western Europe find no representatives. 

Briefly stated, the conclusions of the study are the following. Historically, 
we can trace the use of the term to the Orient and to Asia Minor, perhaps 
Phrygia. Up to the end of the period covered by the study, Rome, and with 
it western Europe, refrained from employing the designation. Both Egypt 
and western Africa adopted and used the term freely from the first years of 
the third century. It is a matter of conjecture whether Asia Minor origi- 
nated the title or received it from Syria or Jerusalem. Regarding the 
theological content of the term, slight differences from our present day usage 
may be noted. When we use the metaphor, the ideas of maternal solicitude 
and charity, of education and provident care seem to be uppermost. While 
such ideas are not excluded from early usage, the emphasis was on the 
begetting, the childbearing, and the nourishing at the mother’s breasts. On 
these aspects of motherhood the early Fathers spoke with surprising frank- 
ness. Begetting, with its accompanying labor, is applied, not merely to the 
first birth in baptism but also to regeneration after a fall into mortal sin. 
Nourishing at the breasts is extended at times even to material support of 
needy members. In this discussion we must not expect all the precision and 
consistency of doctrine which a scholastically trained theologian looks for. 
Here are the beginnings of an ecclesiology which a later process was to 
clarify and develop into a more harmonious intellectual structure. Yet it is 
also true that in this later process some pearls of Christian thought were cast 
aside which may be newly garnered. For example, in developing the de- 
scription of the woman in the twelfth chapter of the Apocalypse, St. Metho- 
dius has some beautiful and profound thoughts on the transformation 
into Christ through baptism (pp. 109 f.). 

Various mystical considerations are suggested by the parallel between 
Adam and Eve, and Christ and the Church. The sleep of Christ’s death, 
the nuptials of the second Adam and Eve, the conceiving and giving birth in 
sacramental baptism, are treated as ever present and living processes which 
bring out strongly the dynamic side of the Church’s existence. Here also 
there comes into play the question of the co-operation of those within the 
Church, especially of the more perfect, in the begetting of new members. 
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Origen speaks of the “perfect” who are wedded to the Logos, who form the 
true Church on earth; St. Methodius at times seems to identify the Church 
with the ‘more perfect.” Tertullian repeatedly dwells on the spiritual 
nuptials between Christ and the Church, and the una caro which results. 
These and similar considerations can well supplement our present-day treat- 
ment, which tends to emphasize the institutional, and hence the more quies- 
cent, aspect of the Church. 

In the course of his inquiry the author was brought to treat briefly several 
connected questions; for example, the personification of faith as mother (pp. 
15 f.), the pre-existent Church (pp. 22-24), the personification of the Church 
as Virgin, and the co-ordination of this image with that of Mother (passim). 
Similarly, he briefly discusses the controverted question of Origen’s concept 
of the Church. His position is that from scattered passages enough can be 
gathered to show that Origen did admit a visible Church on earth, though 
his chief preoccupation was with the glorious society in heaven (p. 70). 

The author has made diligent use of earlier studies that fall within his 
field. The pertinent passages from the Fathers are given in the original 
and in parallel translation. A carefully made general index and four special 
indices complete this excellent monograph. 

The various references to the usages of later authors in patristic times, 
which are scattered through the notes, tend to distract and confuse the 
reader. It would have been better to omit these as irrelevant to the chosen 
theme, or to give them in an appendix. Readers who are unused to the 
German method of packing their pages with footnotes containing varied bits 
of information will find the book hard going. Weare more habituated to the 
English method of introducing into the text itself as much as possible of 
pertinent discussions, and of making the notes little more than source refer- 
ences. There is a tendency in this book to be somewhat overthorough, to 
omit no point of information, however remotely connected with the subject, 
which the author may have garnered during his preparatory work; a little 
sacrifice in this matter would have made a more readable book. 


St. Mary’s College AUGUSTINE C. WAND, S.J. 


MEDIAEVAL StupiEs. Volume V. Toronto, Canada: Pontifical In- 
stitute of Mediaeval Studies, 1943. Pp. 333. $5.00. 


Approximately half of the fifth volume of Mediaeval Studies is devoted to 
the hitherto unpublished Le livre du ciel et du monde of Nicole Oresme, a 
French translation from a Latin version of Aristotle’s De Coelo by the learned 
fourteenth-century scientist, together with his important commentary on 
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the text. The first two books of the text and commentary appeared in the 
two preceding volumes of Mediaeval Studies. The present volume contains 
the other two books, along with a critical introduction to the work by A. J. 
Menut and J. Denomy, C.S.B., the editors. Both have a fine critical sense, 
and painstaking scholarship is evidenced in their publication; they have 
made accessible to modern students a rich source book of late mediaeval 
thought in its development along rationalistic and scientific lines, following 
the teaching of William of Ockham. Nicole Oresme is credited with having 
made the earliest known complete versions of authentic Aristotelian treatises, 
but the erudite Dean of Rouen and future Bishop of Lisieux has also been 
hailed as the precursor of Copernicus, Galileo, and Descartes by no less an 
authority on the Middle Ages than Pierre Duhem. Though his most note- 
worthy scientific contributions are contained in other writings (for instance, 
he was the first to represent graphically the coordinates of a variable), yet his 
glosses on Aristotle are more than a mere commentary; they constitute a 
sustained criticism of the Stagirite’s doctrine on the motion of heavenly 
bodies and of many of his explanations of natural phenomena. Since 
Oresme was the leading French scientist of his day, the present publication 
furnishes us with a valuable key to the most advanced scientific thought of 
the time, that of the late Parisian Nominalist School, and to its reactions to 
the teaching of Aristotle on questions of natural science. 

The article entitled ‘‘The Handbook of Master Peter, Chancellor of Char- 
tres,” by V. L. Kennedy, C.S.B., contains an analysis of the liturgical parts 
of the Manuale de Mysteriis of Peter of Roissy, the full text of his tract on 
extreme unction, and a list of the questions treated on the other sacraments. 
The whole is prefaced by a brief introduction to the life and writings ofthis 
early thirteenth-century theologian and liturgist. According to the author, 
the Handbook “‘is quite unique, since it is the only known example of a 
mediaeval treatise that deals both with the church offices and with the seven 
sacraments.” 

M. Jacques Maritain contributes an article, ‘Sur la doctrine de l’aséité 
divine.” In it he compares the Thomistic doctrine that God’s essence is His 
existence with a form of modern idealism which holds that God is an exis- 
tence without essence, an error which the author finds in “beaucoup de 
tendances plus ou moins secrétes, plus ou moins cachées de la métaphysique 
chez les modernes,” and which, he believes, is a development of Cartesianism. 
The formula that God is an existence without essence seems on the face of 
it meaningless; as M. Maritain remarks, it would make God “‘un esse sans 
intelligibilité.” Yet, according to M. Maritain, it is not simply the intelligi- 
bility of God guoad nos which the formula denies, insofar as it derives from 
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Descartes. In this qualified sense, namely, that God is completely inac- 
cessible to our minds and indefinable by human categories, it is employed 
by certain Platonici, as St. Thomas points out in his commentary on the 
Liber de Causis, and by the aliqui philosophi (most probably Avicenna and 
his disciples) of the De Ente et Essentia. The formula, which M. Maritain 
contends is a logical issue of a certain aspect of Descartes’ thought, “bien que 
Descartes ne l’ait pas explicitement proposée,” is one that “‘signifie dans 
toute la force du terme: Dieu n’a pas d’essence.”” He finds its source in the 
exaggerated voluntarism or “libertisme” which characterized Descartes’ 
conception of God and which is represented by such philosophers as Secrétan 
and Lequier. 

That Descartes has been interpreted along such exclusive lines can hardly 
be denied (v.g., by Secrétan in his Philosophie de la liberté); but is one 
justified in tracing, even to the “virtualités secrétes”’ of his thought, a form- 
ula which numerous texts from his writings explicitly deny? Descartes 
taught that ideal essences are an expression of God’s creative liberty, but, 
despite the ambiguity of some of his assertions, he never maintained that 
God generates His own essence. He uses the formula, it is true, that God 
is causa sui, but his conception of causality differs radically from that of the 
Scholastics and he is careful to restrict the meaning of the phrase. “In his 
Reply to the First Objections (Adam—Tannery, VII, 110-11) he writes: 
“Quamvis enim dicere non opus sit illum esse causam efficientem sui ipsius, 
ne forte de verbis disputetur, quia tamen hoc, quod a se sit, sive quod nullam 
a se diversam habeat causam, non a nihilo, sed a reali eius potentiae im- 
mensitate esse percipimus, nobis omnino licet cogitare illum quodammodo 
idem praestare respectu sui ipsius quod causa efficiens respectu sui effectus, 
ac proinde esse a seipso positive.” According to M. Maritain, ‘Dieu, si on 
peut ainsi parler, est au sommet, au comble de |l’absence de nécessité, i/ 
exisle sans aucune nécessité, par un pur acte de libre arbitre, par conséquent 
il pourrait s’anéantir, assurément, il faut aller jusque la! comme il pourrait 
faire des montagnes sans vallées et des cercles carrés.”” Unfortunately, M. 
Maritain does not indicate any text of Descartes to support this extreme 
interpretation, and it would surprise us if he could find one. Far from being 
even a remote adumbration of the Fichtean God “‘qui se pose par sa propre 
volonté, en posant le devenir,” the God of Descartes exists necessarily by 
reason of His very essence: ‘“‘Etiamsi Deus numquam non fuerit, quia tamen 
ille ipse est qui se revera conservat, videtur non nimis improprie dici posse 
sui causa. Ubi tamen est notandum, non intelligi conservationem quae 
fiat per positivum ullum causae efficientis influxum, sed tantum quod Dei 
essentia sit talis, ut non possit non semper existere”’ (Joc. cit.). Need we 
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recall Descartes’ use of the ontological argument to prove that the idea we 
have of God’s essence implies His existence? 

Descartes at times seems to interpose infinite omnipotence as a necessary 
intermediary between the divine essence and the divine existence, and by his 
none too well defined doctrine on the eternal truths he seems completely to 
dissociate the essences of created things, the intuited objects of a divinely 
conferred human intelligence, from the divine essence itself, apparently 
identifying the latter with a rationality absolutely transcending that same 
intelligence. Now the error that God is an existence without essence M. 
Maritain rightly ascribes to the failure of so many modern metaphysicians 
to grasp the analogical character of the notion of essence. Yet in his Reply 
to the Sixth Objections (op. cit., VII, 435-36) Descartes explicitly asserts that 
no essence can belong to both God and creatures in a univocal sense (cf. 
Principia, I, 51; op. cit., VIII, 24), though he does seem to confuse analogy 
with equivocation. His statement is certainly inconsistent with his insist- 
ence that our innate idea of God’s infinity is a positive idea and that we 
cannot know God by any concepts based on human analogy. Hence 
modern doctrines of agnosticism about God’s nature may readily be traced 
to Descartes. It seems farfetched, however, to this reviewer to ascribe 
to him even by implication the doctrine that God is an existence without 
essence. The most we can attribute to him in this connection is an ap- 
parently irreconcilable antinomy in his conception of God as perfect essence 
and complete rationality, and his peremptory affirmation that He is absolute 
power and utter indifference. No doubt this latter notion is what M. 
Maritain means by “‘une des ‘coupes’ de la pensée de Descartes” as source 
of the doctrine, but in similar “‘coupes’’ we could find almost any aberration 
of the modern mind to be derivative from the father of modern philosophy. 

M. Maritain’s detailed explanation of the Thomistic doctrine of analogy 
when applied to God as ipsum esse subsistens is developed with his cus- 
tomary firm grasp of the principles of St. Thomas’ metaphysics. Another 
feature is the abundance of references to the text of the Angelic Doctor, a 
fact which emphasizes the absence of even one such gesture to the text 
of Descartes. 

“The Logos as a Basis for a Doctrine of Providence,” by M. M. Marcia, 
1.B.V.M., is a scholarly and amply documented summary and analysis of 
the doctrine of the Logos as it is developed by the Stoics and Plotinus. 
Stress is laid on some interesting points of comparison and contrast in their 
respective viewpoints. The author succeeds in bringing into sharp relief 
the deficiencies of a notion of providence in which the universe is conceived 
as the work of rational design but not of planning intelligence, and she indi- 
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cates the conclusion that the problem of physical and moral evil, as well as 
that of freedom and determinism, cannot adequately be solved on the basis 
of a necessitarian conception of providence. As the author points out, some 
of the later Stoics tried to introduce a personal element into this essentially 
pantheistic notion. Was this merely a concession to religious sentiment, 
or could it be at all justified on specifically philosophical grounds? The 
author advances the plausible suggestion that the Stoics’ adoption of the 
traditional gods was not altogether inconsistent with the logic of the system 
in view of their docirine of a hierarchized manifestation of the all-embrac- 
ing Logos. She also discusses the Platonic background of the doctrine of 
providence in the Timaeus and in the tenth book of the Laws. In view of 
the title of her paper, however, she might have touched on the question 
whether Plato ever used the word Jogos in the sense of reason. Burnet, ia 
his edition of the Crito, denies that he did. Apparently ignoring: the fact 
that much good ink has been spilt over the question of Plato’s God, the 
author rather dogmatically identifies God with the Demiurgos of the Tima- 
eus, nor does she ever advert to the distinctive roles of mind, psyche, the 
forms, and the world soul in that dialogue. Since she alludes to the ques- 
tion of a connection between the Stoical and the Johannine doctrine of the 
Logos, it is regrettable that she dismisses it with the remark that the text, 
“In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God; and the 
Word was God,” “materially speaking is quite apt to signify the Stoic view,” 
and with a footnote in which the relative competence of J. Burnet and B. A. 
G. Fuller to judge on such a matter is in no way indicated. 

“The Conception of Substance in the Philosophy of the ‘Ikhwan as-Safe’ 
(Brethren of Purity),” which is analysed by Emil L. Fackenheim, is impor- 
tant in the history of philosophy because of the influence it exercised, espe- 
cially through Ibn Gabirol, on so many mediaeval thinkers. Thus prime 
matter is conceived by the Brethren as a positive spiritual principle, medi- 
ating between soul and “first body” in the Neo-Platonic process from the 
One to the many, therefore more simple than body and prior to it. The 
author tries to show how the distinctive elements in their conception of 
substance derive from their attempt to merge the general Aristotelian analy- 
sis of substance into matter and form with the Neo-Platonic conception of a 
cosmic hierarchy of emanation and to assign in their cosmology definite 
places not only to matter and forra but also to the various stages of their 
composition. Not satisfied with tracig vague historical antecedents of the 
doctrine, as it was evolved by the Brethren, he analyses the conception in 
terms of the system itself, pointing out its inconsistencies. The article does 
not make easy reading; perhaps too much is condensed into too few pages. 
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I. Th. Eschmann, O.P., contributes an exhaustive glossary, culled from 
the works of St. Thomas, relating to the principle, “Bonum commune prae- 
fertur bono privato”; he prefaces this with an introduction dealing with the 
history of the tradition on which St. Thomas draws. This tradition, he 
claims, was Romano-patristic, determined independently of Aristotelian 
philosophy. The author’s contention, however, that Aristotle’s philosophy 
played “‘a decorative rather than a constructive role’ does not seem to be 
established and is difficult to reconcile with the almost invariable reference 
made by St. Thomas to Aristotle as the author of the explicit expression of 
the principle. An article containing conclusions based upon the material 
presented in the present study is in preparation. 

The present volume also contains a list of photographic reproductions of 
mediaeval manuscripts in the library of the Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval 
Studies, prepared by Robert J. Scollard, C.S.B., as well as a continuation of 
the catalogue of Greek works translated directly into Latin before 1350, by 


J. T. Muckle, C.S.B. 
Woodstock College James I. Conway, S.J. 


A COMPANION TO ScRIPTURE Stupres. Vol. III. Special Introduction 
to the New Testament. By John E. Steinmueller, $.T.D., S.Scr.L. New 
York: Joseph Wagner, Inc., 1943. Pp. vii + 409. $3.75. 


The writings of the New Testament have always been and must ever re- 
main the noblest and most fruitful study for mankind. Manuals that direct 
and further such study have appeared from time to time in Latin and other 
foreign tongues; but a satisfactory introduction to the New Testament in 
English was tardy in making its appearance. Hence the present volume has 
the best of all justifications for its publication—it answers a long-felt need. 
Though primarily intended for clerical students, it will be very useful also to 
lay students of the Bible in our parish study clubs. 

After presenting a very copious bibliography, which represents the latest 
publications of Catholic and non-Catholic scholarship, the author devotes a 
chapter to the manifold attacks made on the historical value of the books of 
the New Testament. The Gospel narratives in particular have been sub- 
jected to repeated and minute scrutiny, not for the purpose of understanding 
them better, but of undermining their authority. The argument against 
them has been elaborated in a dozen ways by avowed unbelievers in the 
supernatural, to whom the Sacred Writings are literature, but nothing more, 
and to whom Christianity is like Judaism, Buddhism, and Mohammedanism 
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—one of “the many manifestations of the religious spirit of mankind,” one 
of the leading religions of the world, but nothing more. 

Approaching the Gospel accounts from this point of view, and with the 
fixed persuasion that miracles, prophecy, and immediate divine revelation are 
impossible, each successive theory is built upon assumptions that have no 
other basis than their own philosophical presuppositions. Tradition, how- 
ever ancient and well founded, is set aside as worthless, and even the facts of 
history are discredited, when they contradict the preconceived plan. Such 
arbitrary procedure, however, leads to no satisfactory results; hence the long 
succession of theories to account on its own principles for a life like that of 
Jesus Christ, and for a religion like Christianity. 

It is easy to see how the average Protestant, whose faith rested on the 
infallibility of the Bible, abandoned entirely his belief in the supernatural 
when the leaders of his Church undermined his faith in the inerrancy of the 
Bible. For if the Sacred Wri‘ings, and particularly those of the New Testa- 
ment, are merely successive revisions of unauthenticated traditions and 
myths, if the unknown authors and redactors wrote to deceive posterity or 
were themselves victims of hallucination, if the narratives, as we have them, 
are no longer to be considered as plain historical fact, how can they be a 
trustworthy record of revealed doctrine? 

One inevitable conclusion stands out. We cannot read nor appreciate 
Sacred Scripture aright without reference to the tradition by which the Word 
of God was communicated to men. We must rely on an infallible interpreter 
both for what constitutes divine revelation and how it is to be understood. 
God Himself must have provided a reliable guide, as well as a trustworthy 
guardian, for the sacred deposit of revelation which He deigned to communi- 
cate to the human race. The Catholic Church has always claimed to be the 
divinely constituted guide, guardian, and interpreter of the Word of God. 

In view of these facts, how important is a manual that presents in clear and 


‘ orderly fashion all the traditional evidence for the origin, integrity, and 


authenticity of every New Testament writing; how valuable the handbook 
that furnishes us with references to all that has recently been written from 
Catholic and orthodox points of view on vital biblical questions; how con- 
venient to have on hand a ready reference book that tells us what statements 
have been issued by the Pontifical Biblical Commission on controverted 
scriptural points. In this third volume, Father Steinmueller has carefully 
gathered all the external and internal evidence that exists regarding the 
authors of each New Testament writing, and explains the conditions, as far 
as they are known, under which each work was composed, for what class of 
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readers it was intended primarily, when and where it was written. He 
furnishes us with seventy-five pages of bibliography, representing the most 
recent and most authoritative books on New Testament subjects, as well as 
references to articles that have appeared in the best and most readily avail- 
able Catholic biblical periodicals. He reproduces in full nine decisions of the 
Biblical Commission on controverted matter in the New Testament. 

The discussion of the Synoptic problem, as well as of the Johannine ques- 
tion receives rather full and adequate treatment; but in reviewing the various 
defenders of the hypothesis of written documents, the excellent defence of 
the interdependence of the first three Gospels made by Dom John Chapman, 
O.S.B., in Matthew, Mark, and Luke, seems to have been overlooked. 

Other topics that receive special treatment are: the influence of Christ’s 
life and teaching on the history of the world, the relations of Jesus with John 
the Baptist, the sources of Christ’s preaching, the language of Jesus, the 
parables of the Gospel, the miracles of our Lord, the year of His birth, the 
duration of His public ministry, the year, day, and hour of His crucifixion, 
the life and activity of St. Paul, the characteristics of the Pauline Epistles. 
The author defends the North Galatian theory, rejects an intermediate visit 
of St. Paul to Corinth between the two canonical Epistles, places Colossians 
first among the Epistles of the captivity, characterizes Ephesians as a circular 
letter addressed to various Asiatic Churches, and ably defends the Pauline 
origin of the Epistle to the Hebrews, as well as of the Pastoral Epistles. The 
principal dates in tue history of the New Testament, and the approximate 
dates of the composition of the writings of the New Testament are furnished 
in an appendix. Finally, there is an excellent topical index covering fifteen 
pages. A special word of praise is also due to those responsible for the pro- 
duction of the three volumes, for the typographical excellence and accuracy. 


St. Mary’s College HENRY WILLMERING, S.J. 


Son OF MAN AND KinGpom or Gop. A Critical Study. By Henry 
Burton Sharman, Ph.D. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1943. Pp. 
149. $2.50. 


The author, Honorary Lecturer on History in Peking’s Yenching Uni- 
versity, adds this monograph to the imposing catalog of his previous studies 
in the teachings of Jesus. It would be more logical to speak of two mono- 
graphs, since “‘the Son of Man has no kingdom and the Kingdom of God has 
no Son of Man” (p. 89). Asserting this surprising opinion, the author 
completely dissociates the one term from the other in his treatment, with 
what critical plausibility we shall presently see. St. John being ruled out, 
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for reasons unexpressed, as a source of information on the Son of Man and 
Kingdom of God, Synoptic texts exclusively are considered. For these 
latter, Professor Sharman still holds the same theory which he adopted 
thirty-five years ago in his Teaching of Jesus about the Future (of which he 
considers the present work a belated appendix). Matthew and Luke, that 
is to say, are reduced to the rank of “‘copyists” and “ultimate compilers”’ 
from Mark and from “nonMk Source.” The last name is a convenient 
alias for the rather discredited will-o’-the-wisp document Q. Nor may we 
assume that we necessarily find the true teaching of Jesus even in Mark and 
nonMk, since they leaned on an interpretative and transforming Christian 
tradition. Further clouds of uncertainty are generated by Matthew’s 
messianic preoccupation and Luke’s habit of supplying glosses where the 
records are obscure or jejune. It thus appears that the book’s critical 
method is the familiar one of jettisoning the adequate external evidence for 
the Gospels’ authorship and historicity, that room may be made for tenuous 
speculations and the diverting game of internal criticism. 

The sixty-nine Synoptic occurrences of “the Son of Man” are all quoted 
with sufficient context to make the setting clear. Not a few Matthean and 
Lukan uses of the term are discounted as editorial additions, especially where 
parallel Markan passages do not contain it. Throughout the author’s 
treatment, orderliness and simplicity of statement greatly temper the “not 
altogether welcome discipline” of close textual criticism. Yet admiration 
for the scholarship displayed is likewise tempered by regret that prejudge- 
ment of the case for the supernatural is allowed to bias and often quite to 
distort interpretation of the Synoptic text. Certainly one inescapable con- 
clusion from the Gospel record is that Jesus focused in the title Son of Man 
all the stupendous claims which He made for himself. To it He transferred 
the content of other messianic titles employed in the Old Testament. With 
it He associated His functions of Prophet, Thaumaturge, Redeemer, and 
Judge. A severance of the title Son of Man from all these senses attached to 
it by Jesus is the aim of Professor Sharman’s textual criticism. Denial of 
the Son of Man will not entail condemnation at the Last Judgement (Luke 
9:26 and parallels); nor is it blasphemy to speak against him (Matt. 12:32) 
nor are they blessed who suffer persecution for his sake (Luke 6:22); for 
in all these passages we are to consider that idealizing Christian tradition and 
editorial recasting has obtruded the person of the Son of Man in some “‘less 
spectacular” (p. 13) ethical utterance of Jesus. Conceivably, Jesus did 
possess keen ethical insight, but that is all; He was no lawgiver nor had He 
power to forgive sin. ‘The Son of Man is lord even of the sabbath” means 
in its context merely a declaration that sabbath regulations must not be 
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interpreted unreasonably (p. 69); while in the cases of the forgiveness of the 
palsied man and of Mary Magdalen ‘“‘it would surely be captious to assert 
that this declaration involves the assumption of the prerogative of God. 
It seems rather to stand as a natural and justified deduction from the 
observation of attitudes, acts, and their inward implications” (p. 68). 

Textual criticism essays to rob the soul-stirring revelation of the Last 
Judgement of meaningful content. Christ could not have made conduct 
toward Himself or His members a basis for final salvation or retribution, for 
in Luke 9:52-56 He shows how free He is from such a vengeful spirit. 
What we read, therefore, in Matt. 25:31—46 is not the mind of Jesus, but 
only a reflection of the “overwhelming intolerance” of the Sons of Thunder 
(pp. 56-62). No less destructive is the criticism of other prophetic utter- 
ances. The seed from which grew the remarkable predictions of His suffer- 
ings, death, and resurrection must be understood as some chance conjecture 
of Jesus that His enemies would do away with Him. But in regard to the 
minutely detailed predictions put into His mouth by the three Synoptics, 
“it would seem critically justifiable to advance the theory that what is here 
set down as forecast by Jesus represents not any known foretelling by him 
(other than possible death) but rather what was recalled, as events subse- 
quent to, and the product of the actual detailed occurrences” (p. 22). The 
prophecy of His resurrection doubtless “had its genesis not with Jesus but 
rather in that which, subsequent to his death, became assuredly the convic- 
tion of his disciples” (oc. cit.). In the great eschatological discourse (Matt. 
25, and parallels) we have a repetition of the Old Testament description of 
the Day of the Lord, “into the midst of which the wholly alien figure of the 
Son of Man has been projected” (p. 51). Words therein interwoven anent 
the fate of Jerusalem and the Jews are well grounded conjecture, “for any 
man would have been an extraordinarily dull and obtuse observer of events 
and trends in the days of Jesus who should have failed to foresee precisely 
this ultimate outcome” (p. 79). 

What residue of meaning is left in the title Son of Man after the texts 
have been so dehydrated? What sense did Jesus attach to it? Not that of 
the Davidic-political deliverer; that was the first error of the disciples 
cherished during his life. Not that of the Danielic-apocalyptic renovator 
of the earth; that was their second error, evolved from certain illusory ex- 
periences after His death. Not that of a supernaturally commissioned and 
accredited Messias; that sense Professor Sharman has labored to argue out 
of court. There seems open only the supposition that the term Son of Man 
as employed by Jesus was an arresting but otherwise asignificant circum- 
locution for the first personal pronoun. 
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The author examines seventy-three Synoptic occurrences of the phrase 
Kingdom of God. Nineteen more he relegates to an Appendix and rejects 
as evidence, either because they are not spoken by Jesus Himself (the acclaim 
of the people on Palm Sunday), or because they are interpolations (the 
promise of the keys to Peter). Again, just 2s in the discussion on the Son 
of Man, the problem is to determine what was Christ’s understanding of the 
Kingdom of God. His rejection of the two erroneous views of the disciples 
(cf. preceding paragraph) is certain, being explicitly stated as well as sym- 
bolized in His resistance to the second and third temptations. However, 
if one accepts the author’s deeply subjective method of criticism, these 
errors everywhere obscure the record of the genuine mind of Jesus. “The 
records of the life and teachings of Jesus apparently became, most naturally 
but unfortunately, one depositary for some of the striking vagaries about 
the Kingdom of God” (p. 137). 

Absurdly enough, the words about “drinking the fruit of the vine new in 
the Kingdom of God” are said to mean that the Kingdom is to be of the 
material order, and the words about the gentiles ‘“‘coming from the east and 
west to sit down in the Kingdom” are said to mean that the Kingdom is 
wholly a thing of the future (p. 129). Obviously, it is to the parables that 
one must turn as the chief document of Christ’s thought on the Kingdom, 
and the author’s treatment of these is in many respects admirable. Funda- 
mentally sound are the two reasons he assigns for the choice of this literary 
device: prudence, which avoided the offense which too plain statements 
might have given the Jewish and Roman authorities; and charity, which 
sufficiently taught the well disposed the way of salvation. For our own 
understanding of the true meaning of the parables there is at hand “one 
commanding control, namely that the truths deduced from them must stand 
corrective of, and in direct opposition to, contemporary concepts” (p. 116). 
Professor Sharman’s critical scruples partly obscure the clarity of his treat- 
ment of the parables. For “the vicissitudes of transmission”’ are supposed 
to have damaged not only the interpretations which occasionally are given 
but the very body of the parables. 

In the final analysis (pp. 135-38) Jesus is pictured as faced with a choice 
between the two contemporary and conflicting concepts of the Kingdom of 
God. Subjecting them to “that same gentle scrutiny as was given by him 
to lesser problems,’’ He reasoned to what was “‘genetic’’ and basic in them, 
putting aside what was racial and political. There thus emerged in His 
mind the “concept, ultimate in nature, commanding and alluring in charac- 
ter, of God as Direction, Purpose or Will and of man as the possibly adequate 
discoverer of that Direction, Purpose or Will and the potential chooser of 
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complete conformity to whatever is discovered” (p. 138). This view of 
God, this attitude toward Him, was the whole of Jesus’ personal religion, 
nor had He anything further to teach men. The Kingdom of God would 
be among them as soon as God would be recognized as the Norm and they 
themselves would become Loyalists toward that Norm (p. 138). True as 
far as it goes, but a concept which hobbles along on the level of natural 
religion, and is essentially defective if proposed as the concept of the King- 
dom of God which Jesus reveals in the Gospel record. 


St. Mary’s College GeEorGE C. Rune, S.J. 


Tue Ear iest Gospet: St. MARK. By Frederick C. Grant. Nashville, 
Tenn.: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1943. Pp. 270. $2.50. 


Dr. Grant is an enthusiastic advocate of form-criticism, or, as he prefers to 
call it, tradition criticism, and in this his latest book he undertakes to explain 
the system and to tabulate what he considers its valuable contribution to our 
knowledge of Christianity. Since this type of criticism has already been 
discussed in THEOLOGICAL Stunts and its futility and vagaries exposed, it 
is sufficient here simply to note that Dr. Grant follows the customary lines 
and ends with the conclusion that, as the Modernists put it years ago, “the 
Christ of history” is quite different from “the Christ of faith.” 

It is difficult to decide just what Dr. Grant thinks of Jesus or of Christian- 
ity. He clouds his meaning in rhetoric, perhaps partly because he developed 
the topics first in the form of public lectures; and in later pages he often 
throws in modifications that seem to contradict previous statements. In 
one place (p. 154), he asserts that in the earliest tradition Jesus “became” 
the Messias at His resurrection, and he devotes much space to showing that 
St. Mark took a step in advance when he declared that it was at His baptism 
that Jesus “became” the Messias. Support for this view of the earlier tra- 
dition is sought in the opening words of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, 
and yet in his epilogue, when he refers again to this idea, he writes “‘became— 
or was manifested” (p. 253). 

This may stand as a sample of the vagueness that clouds most of the 
exposition and makes it hard to say whether he believes even in such funda- 
mental truths as the Incarnation. He dwells at length on the growth of the 
tradition through its interpretations of the facts, and (p. 84) he praises these 
interpretations as legitimate and inspired by the Spirit, but most of his book 
is taken up with trying to show that these interpretations misunderstood 
Jesus and in some instances diverted Christianity into disastrous channels. 
Faithful to the liberal view that St. Mark’s is the first of the written Gos- 
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pels, he finds perversion even there. St. Mark portrays Jesus as an apoca- 
lyptic hero who would soon return on the clouds of heaven (p. 173). Again, 
he is anti-Semitic because he places the blame of the crucifixion not on 
Pilate but on the innocent Jews and so opens the ways for the recurrent 
persecution of the Jew that has marred Christian history (p. 209). In this 
Dr. Grant ignores the strong words in the Acts where both St. Peter and St. 
Stephen lay the blame for the crucifixion squarely on the Jews. 

St. Mark, or the earlier tradition which he is recording, is likewise cen- 
sured for substituting the person of Jesus for the Kingdom of God and 
bringing in what is called “Jesuolatry” (p. 256). The world will be saved, 
Dr. Grant thinks, by going back to this idea of the Kingdom in the form in 
which Jesus really presented it (p. 264), and in that presentation he seems 
to think of Jesus as merely re-enacting the role of Jeremias in calling upon the 
people to return to God in repentance and to submit in loving meekness to 
the military power of their enemies. 

Throughout, Dr. Grant has much to say about the Spirit. Here he seems 
to lift Jesus above the old prophets, and to accept as facts both the resur- 
rection and the continuous influence of the Spirit of Jesus on believers. The 
reality of the Spirit he holds as a fundamental truth of Christianity (p. 84), 
and he bewails St. Mark’s fatal mistake in steering the Church away from 
the course St. Paul would have laid out for it in the exaltation of the Spirit. 
The Spirit, he maintains, works through individual religious experiences, 
and in our hope of saving the world from its present dangers we must wait, 
to quote his closing expression, “for fresh light to break forth from the Word 
of God.” We may ask what is this ““Word of God”? Is it the written word 
which Dr. Grant has been laboring to describe as full of errors and deception, 
or is it the Incarnate Word with Its full revelation of God, as St. John 
expresses it? 

Here as elsewhere in his book Dr. Grant, like his teachers—for most of his 
chapters are summaries of the books of others—misses the obvious fact that 
from the earliest days of His ministry Jesus took care to appoint authorita- 
tive teachers, whom he commissioned to bear His message of salvation to all 
men and to whom He gave the Spirit to enable them to preserve that message 
in its purity and to apply it to the varying needs of successive generations. 
The early Christians were not, as he imagines, merely restless groups playing 
with the facts about Jesus, growing up into group acceptance of this or that 
set of int.rpretations, and living in daily expectation of the parousia. As 
described for us in the Acts and Epistles, they “continued steadfastly in the 
teaching of the apostles” and were controlled in doctrine and practice by 
their appointed teachers. 
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How far Dr. Grant is from understanding the official position of St. Peter 
and the other apostles may be illustrated from the remarks with which he 
ends his discussion of the authorship of St. Mark’s Gospel (p. 73). Having 
whittled down the external testimony so as to make it prove merely that 
somebody named Mark wrote the Gospel, he invents a Mark of his own, 
a busy office worker in Rome who in his few spare moments wrote down the 
traditions of his local Church. Then to reassure those who might feel that 
something had been lost by substituting such a dream child for the living 
figure of the interpreter of St. Peter, he says: “In place of the testimony of 
one man, we have the ‘social’ tradition of a whole community, the widely 
shared possession of a whole group—-of two groups, in fact, the Palestinian 
and the Roman. In place of one individual’s interpretation of Christ we 
have a tradition which shines like a shaft of light through the refracting, 
expanding prism of a rich and varied religious experience, and by its many- 
splendored radiance begins to prove how much was contained in the appar- 
ently simple and single, but really complex and manifold, manifestation of 
the divine mystery—the revelation of the mystery hid from past ages, the 
message of God through Jesus Christ, his Son, our Lord.” Comment on 
such a passage is needless; the Gospels and the Acts make it clear that St. 
Peter was far from being merely one among the members of the first Chris- 
tian communities. 


St. Mary of the Lake Seminary Witi1am A. Down, S.J. 


THE VARIETIES OF NEW TESTAMENT RELIGION. By E. F. Scott. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1943. Pp. 310. $2.75. 


Professor Scott presents the thesis that in the New Testament there is no 
one body of consistent doctrine, but that the different books give us varieties 
of religion, each author speaking as the Spirit inspired him. Later there 
came a process of unification of belief. The varieties of religion found in the 
New Testament books are not somcthing to be deplored, but rather a boon to 
knowledge, since they portray the various aspects of truth, and gradually lead 
to fuller truth. Professor Scott is a zealous advocate of religious unity, and 
to his mind many former doctrinal disputes were of minor importance. His 
guiding principle, upon which insistence is more than once laid, is this: 
“Liberty is inherent in the Christian faith, and liberty always makes for 
difference. Ifthe church is ever to be truly united, it must leave men free to 
differ. It must take its stand on no formal creed but on the New Testament, 
which lends its sanction impartially to many varieties of thought.” The 
whole work is evidence of the fact that the tradition of individualistic liberal- 
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ism in religion still has a hold on certain sections of Protestant scholarship, 
in spite of the grave criticisms of it that have been voiced of late by more 
advanced Protestant scholars. 


Weston College Joun J. Cottins, S.J. 


ENGLISH PRAYER Books. An Introduction to the Literature of Christian 
Public Worship. By Stanley Morison. Problems of Worship Series, Vol. I. 
Cambridge: at the University Press; New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1944. Pp. viii + 143. $1.75. 


Despite an unpromising main title, this booklet is of very special value and 
interest for seminaries and scholasticates and al! those concerned with the 
history of the Mass and the liturgy in general. The series, Problems of 
Worship, herewith inaugurated is designed by its non-Catholic editors to 
provide specialized treatment of all the problems involved in linking public 
worship more closely with the other social aspects of modern living. To 
provide a sound and broad approach to these problems it was decided to pref- 
ace the series by a brief survey of the vast literature dealing with all the 
Christian forms of public worship in use in Great Britain. The editors 
happily secured the services of Mr. Stanley Morison, one of England’s fore- 
most typographers, a one-time lecturer at Cambridge on bibliography, now 
serving as historian of The London Times. ‘The result is a short, very read- 
able, very understandable survey of the books of public worship, four-fifths 
or so Catholic, of course, but also embodying accounts of all service books 
published by the Anglicans, the Presbyterians, and all manner of derived 
sects. No other one survey covering the field is known to the reviewer, and 
no survey of the Catholic field that one can recall packs so much in so few 
pages. 

With a scholar’s modesty the author speaks of the “presumption in under- 
taking a compilation even of the present limited range, in war-time”: “Like 
most writing in these times, the work has been sandwiched in between jobs 
of a very different character. ... An unwillingness to send readers to books 
I have not sometime personally handled, combined with the prudent closing 
of libraries, and war damage to others, has been responsible for some omis- 
sions” (p. 127). Such omissions would seem to be limited almost completely 
to the photographic facsimiles of liturgical codices made availabie in recent 
years. 

The author’s uncompromising restatement of the troubled history of public 
worship in England in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries well illustrates 
how free from bias his non-Catholic editors are. Take for instance, this 
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summary: “There is no evidence in the sixteenth century that the people 
wanted their service-books changed. Their religion was altered for them by 
the monarchs. Henry VIII made them Anglican in 1531; Edward VI forced 
them into a more up-to-date and Protestant brand of Anglicanism in 1549; 
Queen Mary turned them back to popery in 1553; Queen Elizabeth back 
again to Protestantism in 1559. Parliament made Presbyterians of them in 
1643 and Charles II Anglicans once more in 1662. In 1688 the English, 
growing tired of changing their religion at the will of their monarch, changed 
their monarch rather than put up with any more of it. Since then their 
religion has been ‘Protestant,’ that is, a religion chosen by the individual 
according to his personal ‘feeling’ ’’(p. 107). 

If the Editor of THeoLocicaL Srupies had been editing Mr. Morison’s 
valuable little volume, he would doubtless have added a note in a few places 
to voice the saving caution on intercredal co-operation in sacris, but, since 
Catholics are in no danger of embarking on such programs of intercredal 
services, it is hardly worth stopping here to make the insertion. Of very 
special interest to Catholics, I should hope, will be the question dealt with 
by Mr. Morison’s last sections, the desirability of providing and arranging 
services for special corporate groupings of modern life. It might be men- 
tioned that the Catholic promoters of the liturgical movement in Europe are 
exploring the same question; and it is pleasant to recall that Father Jung- 
mann, S.J., formerly of Innsbruck, has worked out the basic historical pat- 
tern for such special services. It is with our current Rituale Romanum before 
him that Mr. Morison argues: “If all these services for the things, the tools, 
why not services for the groups who use them? ... The current Rituale Ro- 
manum, for instance, provides hundreds of blessings for every ‘blessed’ 
occasion and thing the layman gua layman experiences and needs in his, or 
her life. But, while the Rituale is not rich in vocational blessings, the religi- 
ous and social value of work is recognized. . . . It is obvious that a rite which 
already authorizes blessings with proper collectsand responses as a benedictio 
navis, and viae ferreae, and telegraphi; also of officinae librariae et machinae 
typographicae, of machinae itineri aero destinaiae, and of machinae ad excitan- 
dam lucem electricam, will not refuse it to services drafted. . . for mariners, 
book-sellers, printers, telegraphers, air-pilots, electricians; in short for sepa- 
rate and ‘direct’ services for men and women organized according to their 
occupations and crafts” (p. 112). 

It is the author’s conviction that liturgy has come to stay, and now it must 
be made to come to life. This booklet will be of great help for all studying 


the problem. 
St. Mary’s College GERALD ELLarbD, S.J. 
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NATIONAL LITURGICAL WEEK, 1943. Ferdinand, Indiana: The Liturgical 
Conference, 1944. Pp. x + 182. $1.50. 


The report of the fourth National Liturgical Week, held at Chicago, Octo- 
ber 12-16, 1943, is here presented by the secretary and editor, Dom Michael 
Ducey, O.S.B. The contents of the volume fall naturally into three parts, 
corresponding to the three days of the meeting: (a) The Meaning of Sacrifice ; 
(6) Sacrifice and the Individual; (c) Sacrifice and Society. We note from the 
editor’s preface that a number of papers are included here which could not be 
given at Chicago, since the original schedule had to be curtailed owing to 
war-time restrictions. 

In his introductory address welcoming the visitors to Chicago, Archbishop 
Stritch has some pertinent and timely remarks. For instance, he points out 
that, although liturgy is something more than rubrics, “‘it is also true that 
there can be no right liturgical action unless the rubrical prescriptions of Holy 
Mother Church are adhered to.” He also warns against the “tendency to 
follow fads and fancies and overemphasize practices which are merely toler- 
ated by the Holy See.”’ These words of one who has always shown a keen 
interest in the liturgical movement will be welcomed by all who have at heart 
the true aims of that movement. We feel confident, too, that the newly 
organized Conference will give serious consideration to the Archbishop’s 
suggestion that some intensive study be devoted to the text of the liturgy and 
in particular to the meaning and history of the Ordinary of the Mass. 

Space does not permit an analysis, or even a complete listing, of the papers 
contained in this volume. In the field of Eucharistic theology, there are a 
number of excellent papers; we note particularly Father Gerald Ellard’s, 
“Our Sacrifice Prefigured,”’ a well organized and clearly presented exposition 
of the manner in which the sacrifices of the Old Law prepared the way for the 
Sacrifice of Christ. Worthy of special mention in the realm of ascetical the- 
ology is a paper not given at Chicago: Dom Lambert Sorg’s, “‘Asceticism and 
Liturgical Sacrifice.” 

Coming to the practical order, Fathers Hanrahan and Gressle show how 
the principles of the liturgical revival have been applied in city parishes; 
Father Shanley of South Dakota explains his method of approach to this form 
of the apostolate in a rural section. 

For the final day of the meeting, devoted to sacrifice and society, Mon- 
signor Hillenbrand makes a clear statement of the principles involved, with 
special reference to the recent encyclical on the Mystical Body. The racial 
problem, the rural problem, and the labor problem are capably, if somewhat 
summarily, dealt with by Monsignor Morrison, Monsignor Ligutti, and Dom 
Lambert Dunne, respectively. To round out the volume, Father Harry 
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Koenig outlines the papal pronouncements on a just peace, and Don Luigi 
Sturzo shows how true peace must be based on the spirit of sacrifice. 

The above summary gives a very inadequate idea of the richness and 
variety of the contents. The volume is well worth reading; it should prove 
an inspiration to those engaged in the liturgical apostolate and a source of 
information to clergy and laity alike. 


Toronto, Canada V. L. Kennepy, C.S.B. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF CHRISTIAN Etuics. By Albert C. Knudson. Nash- 
bille, Tenn.: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1943. Pp. 314. $2.75. 


On the dust jacket of this book is the comment: ‘Not in many years has 
so heartening a voice been raised in Christian intellectual circles.” Not all 
will agree. It is rather to be feared that this voice will find its echo in an 
increased moral scepticism in a world already cynical. 

In his first chapter, Dr. Knudson professes to investigate the province of 
Christian ethics. To this end he indicates the distinction between “‘natural” 
or “philosophic” ethics and ‘Christian’ ethics. In simplest terms, the 
former seems to be a system of morality without theistic or theological foun- 
dation, a system of personal autonomy, validated by the undeniable moral 
nature of man. The latter is, in the understanding of the author, an ethics, 
which “in its method of validation ...does not differ from philosophical 
ethics. But it emphasizes, as the latter does not, the ethical teaching of 
Scripture and of the Christian church.” The relationship between these 
two, as exemplified in the teaching of different moral philosophers, is that of 
“absorption,” “elimination,” or “supplement.” 

Dr. Knudson holds verbally with the supplementary theory of Christian 
ethics (p. 34), but in reality his whole book is an exposition of a rationalistic 
absorption of the “Christian”’ religion and the “Christian” morality which 
that religion proposes. ‘““Theonomy” (a distinguishing mark of the author’s 
“Christian” ethics) “may be defined as an autonomy filled with religion” 
(p. 286). 

The process of absorption begins in the second chapter, ‘The History of 
Christian Ethics”: “In a sense it may be said that the permanent element in 
Christianity is its ethical teaching. Changes have frequently taken place 
in doctrine and in forms of worship that have disrupted the unity and con- 
tinuity of the church. But through all these changes the Christian moral 
ideal has in principle remained the same. This has been due to the fact that 
it was once for all set forth by Jesus both in word and deed. He laid down 
morai principles and set up ethical standards that are still valid for all sec- 
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tions of the church. ...”(p. 35). This statement would seem at first glance 
to lay a solid foundation for Christian morality. But closer consideration 
shows the opposite. The permanent vaiidity of the ethical principles taught 
or authorized by Christ stands or falls with the permanent validity of His 
doctrine. Christ is not a great and authoritative moral teacher unless He is 
also what He claimed to be—God. His divinity establishes the inerrancy, 
the authority, and hence the permanence of His whole teaching. To accept 
“changes” in doctrine derived from Christ is to undermine specifically 
“Christian” morality. 

That the author vaguely senses this is indicated in a later passage of the 
book: “The two hundred and more denominations in the United Statesare a 
manifest scandal. There is no rational justification for such a large number. 
They confuse the public mind....”(p. 241). This confusion arises not 
from the “large number” but from any number. 

The rejection of the divinity of Christ, here implicit, becomes clearer as 
we goon. On page 43, speaking of the theory which regards the moral teach- 
ing of Jesus as an “interim ethic,” Dr. Knudson remarks: ‘In this theory 
there may be some truth. Jesus’ teaching concerning property and self- 
renunciation may in some respects have been conditioned by the apocalyptic 
hope of his day, and other phases of his teaching may also have been thus 
affected. But this relativism manifestly does not apply to his fundamental 
moral principles, to his ideals of love, purity, truth, goodness. These were 
independent of the current apocalypticism. They apply to all ages and to 
all moral beings. They are universal and absolute.” If this be true, then 
the permanence of Christian ethical teaching cannot be “due to the fact that 
it was once for all set forth by Jesus.” There must be some other standard 
than the word of this teacher whose teaching was partially infected by error. 

What the other standard is appears in the chapter on ‘The Validity of 
Christian Ethics”: “We have had seers and prophets throughout the ages 
who have proclaimed what they believed to be the divine will; and in some 
cases their convictions have, we think, been justified. But in no case did 
their message have an external credential that guaranteed its truth regardless 
of its content. In every instance there has been legitimate ground for ques- 
tion as to whether the prophetic word spoken was of divine origin; and the 
question has been one that could be settled only by an inquiry into the 
ethical or spiritual character of the utterance. Its divine source and validity 
could only be determined by the strength of its appeal to the enlightened 
conscience. There is and can be no other test of the moral willof God. We 
cannot, therefore, erect the divine will into a purely objective moral standard, 
hor can we find in it an authoritative basis for the moral law. Our necessary 
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uncertainty with respect to the content of the divine will makes this impos- 
sible” (p. 285). 

The validity of the ethical teaching of Christ is thus watered down to its 
appeal to that comfortable, undefined, “enlightened conscience.” How this 
“enlightened conscience” is to determine and judge the content of any pro- 
phetic word is, to say the least, problematical. One may hazard the guess 
that the “enlightened conscience” is somehow or other identified with 
what the author calls man’s “moral nature,” his capacity for “moral experi- 
ence” (p. 73), involving fundamentally “the ability to distinguish between 
right and wrong and to recognize one’s obligation to do the right and avoid 
the wrong” (Joc. cit.). But the law of which we are thus conscious is purely 
formal: “It bids us to do the right but gives us no concrete guidance in deter- 
mining what is right” (p. 75). To give a “certain generai conient to the 
moral law” we must turn to three other “fundamental elements in our moral 
nature .. . the principle of good will, the conception of a more or less binding 
human ideal, and the recognition of the sacredness of human personality” 
(pp. 75-76). The principle of good will defines the right in terms of good or 
wellbeing; the conception of the human ideal (“there is in man a moral ideal, 
an ideal of humanity’) conditions the application of the principle of good 
will; and the sacredness of human personality (based on man’s moral task, 
on the absoluteness of the moral ideal whose attainment constitutes the true 
end of his being) is the deeper principle implied in these two ingredients of 
the moral nature. From these elements are derived the duties “‘to obey the 
law of love, to seek the moral ideal and to respect the sacredness of personal- 
ity both in oneself and in others.” 

Even supposing that from these subjective norms the divine origin of the 
teaching of Christ or any other moral teacher can be judged, the question 
still remains, why man is bound by that teaching. To this question the 
author replies, adhering to his Kantian rationalism indicated above: only 
because that teaching has the approval of our moral nature. ‘Even if we 
knew the full divine will with respect to our own conduct, it would not be 
morally authoritative unless it awakened within us a moral response... . . If 
a command does not commend itself to our conscience it has for us no moral 
authority. The moral law is by its very nature autonomous. The moral 
law must be self-imposed. If it is not, if it is imposed by an external divine 
will, and derives its entire authority from this source, it loses its ethical 
character. Moral authority necessarily comes from within. It cannot be 
grounded in an external will, even though this will be divine and our knowl- 
edge of it adequate.” 

Greatly desired here is a clarification of philosophic ideas; an indication of 
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the distinction between subjective and objective morality; of the difference 
between physical freedom and moral autonomy; between psychological con- 
trol and moral supremacy; between the psychological perception of “fought” 
and its ethical justification. 

Philosophically, the thesis of Dr. Knudson finds its refutation in the rejec- 
tion of Kantian autonomy; theologically, from the source which the author, 
however illogically, admits, it is in patent contradiction with the words of 
Christ: “Not my will but Thine be done.” Indeed, it would take from the 
whole redemptive action of Christ—which, according to St. Paul (Phil. 2:8; 
Rom. 5:19), was essentially an act of obedience to the will of God—all moral 
value. 

Dr. Knudson does state: ‘In the view of the prophets and also of Jesus it 
was not an arbitrary divine will that established the moral law; it was rather 
the moral law that defined the divine will’ (p. 286). This is a device which 
the author uses frequently throughout this book. By the insertion of a 
word (here, “arbitrary’”’) he sets up, as though for refutation, a statement 
which misrepresents his adversary’s opinion, and then, because this is mani- 
festly false, illegitimately concludes to the truth of his own unsupported 
assertion. 

The conclusion of his rationalistic absorption of Christian ethics is: “We 
may claim then for Christian ethics, at least in its essential nature, as valid 
a basis as that of philosophical ethics. Indeed they have a common ra- 
tional basis.”” Parturiunt montes.... 

Above was noted the similarity of Dr. Knudson’s ethics with the system 
of Kant. But in one respect, at least, they differ. Kant would never 
identify his law-making reason with the “‘modern mind.” Yet it is by the 
tribunal of the “‘modern mind” that Dr. Knudson tries and finds wanting 
many doctrines of traditional Christianity. 

Thus, though “Christian life has been generally regarded as consisting in 
the ‘imitation of Christ’ rather than in obedience to general rules and pre- 
cepts” (p. 157), still, because ‘‘Jesus spoke not to us, but to the people of his 
time”; because “he shared the apocalyptic hope of his day and in not a few 
instances his moral judgments were no doubt colored by this fact”; because 
“he did not seek to have a universal human experience, one that would make 
him master in all the main spheres of human activity. . . .”—for all these 
reasons, “‘His life seems too narrow and circumscribed in its interests as com- 
pared with ours. The modern mind, consequently, has difficulty in finding 
in him an adequate moral pattern.” We must recognize, concludes Dr. 
Knudson, “the limited respect in which Jesus could be an example to us... . 
it is in his motives alone that Jesus can be a universal and authoritative 
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example, and here it is not so much his specific motives that are normative for 
us as it is the quality or spirit of his life as a whole. This spirit is not easily 
definable, but we perhaps come as close as we can to its essential content 
by identifying it with ‘agape’ in the predominant New Testament meaning 
of this term. . . . It cannot be reduced to a code of laws... .” 

Again, speaking of Christian hope, the author states that this was at first 
“predominantly eschatological.” “It had to do with the life to come.” 
This eschatological hope is less vivid with us, but there still remains a modern 
“Christian optimism”: “. .. the intramundane hope of an improved social 
order is much stronger with us than with Paul, and the modern Christian is 
also less burdened than the early Christian with a more or less fatalistic con- 
ception of sin as an objective and impersonal power. There are thus special] 
forms or sources of optimism in modern as well as ancient Christianity” 
(p. 172). 

In the same vein, the perfection aimed at in the asceticism of the monastic 
movement “from our modern point of view would be regarded as a pseudo- 
perfection.” It must be noted here that asceticism is grossly misrepresented 
as being founded on a dualistic philosophy, according to which matter was 
regarded as inherently evil (pp. 143 ff.)._ And this misrepresentation is the 
fundament of numerous facile equivocations. 

It is not surprising, therefore, to find in the section of the book that deals 
with the practical application of the principles of ethics a justification of: 
(1) suicide (and euthanasia) for the incurable invalid: “. . . its moral justifi- 
cation in certain extreme cases can hardly be regarded as excluded by the 
Christian ethic” (p. 188); (2) lying: “In the last analysis the good to be at- 
tained must decide what is right” (p. 192); (3) divorce: “When the union of 
husband and wife has lost its moral purpose and become revolting to both of 
them, there is no good reason why they should be compelled to live together. 
The result would be evil rather than good” (p. 207). However, “this does 
not affect the absoluteness of the Christian ideal with respect to the perma- 
nence of marriage’’; and when Jesus allowed no exception in his condemna- 
tion of divorce, “he was speaking not as a law giver, but rather as an up- 
holder of the moral ideal’’; (4) birth control: ““Accommodation to the spatial 
and financial limitations of city life is necessary if the standard of living is to 
be maintained, to say nothing of its being improved; . . . as a result of better 
medical attention, infant mortality has been greatly reduced. . . . Under the 
circumstances the population would increase with undue rapidity if some 
limitation were not placed on the natural fertility of the race. . . . Again there 
is a revolt on the part of women against the older conception of their place in 
the world which made of them hardly more than breeding machines. They 
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recognize that their primary obligation is that of motherhood, but they want 
it to be a ‘responsible motherhood’—a motherhood to which they give their 
consent, not a motherhood due to impulse and to chance” (pp. 208-11). 
Such “conclusions” are not surprising, but to some it will always be surpris- 
ing that they are defended in the name of Christianity. 


Weston College Witi1am F. Drummonp, S.J. 


A ComPEND oF LuTHER’s THEOLOGY. Edited by Hugh Thomson Kerr, 
Jr., Ph.D. Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1943. Pp. xix + 253. $2.00. 
LUTHERAN CONFESSIONAL THEOLOGY. By C. H. Little, D.D., S.T.D. 
St. Louis, Mo.: Concordia Publishing House, 1943. Pp. xvi + 185. $1.25. 


These two books have been prepared for practically the same audience. 
They are handy manuals to assist Lutheran seminarians and laity in acquir- 
ing a ready, accurate knowledge of Lutheran doctrinal teaching. They are, 
asa matter of fact, complementary. Dr. Kerr’s volume provides at least a 
bowing acquaintance with Luther’s style and subject matter. Luther, how- 
ever, wrote no systematic theology, and the organization of his religious 
thought was left to others. It is an understandable introduction to that 
organized body of thought that is provided in Dr. Little’s volume. 

Catholic theologians and students of Luther will be interested in these two 
books chiefly because they contribute to an understanding of present-day 
conservative Lutheranism. In so far as that position can be official in a 
group that in theory admits no vivwm magisterium, Dr. Little’s volume espe- 
cially may safely be considered as presenting it. Thus both Catholics and 
non-Catholics are enabled to discuss Lutheran teaching without inadvert- 
ently misrepresenting it. 

Dr. Kerr, Associate Professor of Systematic Theology at Princeton, in the 
present book follows the same genera] plan as was used in preparing his 
Compend of the Institutcs of John Calvin. He has arranged his selections 
(gathered exclusively, be it noted, from these works of Luther that have 
already appeared in English translation) in such a way “as to suggest a 
sequence of thought so that the passages will seem to hang together in a 
unity and not give the impression of a disjointed anthology” (p. x). Fur- 
ther, he disclaims any attempt et maintaining the chronological order of 
Luther’s writings, because “in the consideration of Luther’s main doctrinal 
contributions no importance attaches to change and development since 
these, wherever they occur, are not of a radical character” (p. xi). The fact 
is, however, that a careful study of Luther’s works reveals a considerable 
evolution in which the Wittenberg theologian moves, through successive 
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stages, from an early entanglement of pessimism to a tentative acceptance 
of the certainty of damnation, then to a growing persuasion of not being in- 
evitably lost. And his “faith,” or persuasion of not being accounted by 
God the sinner he remained in reality, constantly tends to become more a 
matter of sentiment and less an assent to a body of God-given truths. 
Surely this significant evolution is of importance in understanding Luther’s 
theology. And his increasing insistence on the need of ‘‘feeling right” with 
God makes him the logical forerunner of those modern Protestants who feel 
no obligation to believe definite doctrines as long as they “feel right” with 
God. Further, Luther’s rejection of the authority of Pope and Councils 
was surely of a radical character, yet its development was not complete 
until well on in 1519. Until that time Luther considered himself an obedi- 
ent son of the Catholic Church. 

As a final comment on this book, it is more than a little bewildering to 
find so apparently trustworthy a scholar as Dr. Kerr making the statement: 
“It has been justly said that the only concerted rebuke against Nazism has 
come from the Lutheran Church” (p. xv). Without in the least taking 
from the glory that rightly belongs to heroic Pastor Niemoeller and Bishop 
Berggrav, surely such names as Fulda, Faulhaber, von Galen, Schulte, and 
von Preysing cannot be ignored when the subject of “‘concerted rebukes” 
is once raised. 

Turning now to the volume by Dr. Little, Professor in the Evangelical 
Lutheran Seminary of Canada, Waterloo, Ontario, we find that it sets forth 
with brevity and clarity, and in nontechnical language, “the sense of the 
various articles of the Augsburg Confession as also the teachings in the 
Formula of Concord.” In each instance there is the positive statement of 
true Lutheran doctrine fortified by copious quotations of Scripture texts, 
following which comes the brief statement of opposing doctrinal positions 
(Roman Catholic very frequently) together with their condemnation in 
unmistakable terms. 

It is indeed consoling to find so forthright an adherence to not a few re- 
vealed truths that have been the common heritage of Christians since 
apostolic times. Outside the Catholic Church, adherence to these truths 
is rapidly becoming a thing to be looked for in vain. As for the specifically 
Lutheran doctrines, these too are enunciated in terms as apodictic as any 
to be found in the definitions of the General Councils. Considering the 
fact that the authors of these Lutheran symbols were very human and 
admittedly fallible, as were and are all subsequent expounders of the doc- 
trines contained in the symbols, it is surprising to note the dogmatic finality 
with which these teachings are imposed on all faithful Lutherans. It is 
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indeed stated that these symbolic writings are accepted and professed be- 
cause they contain nothing but the true scriptural doctrine. But one is 
prompted to ask: If the Scriptures are the sole rule of belief, is not their 
meaning clear to all sincere followers of Christ? Whereas, if one must be 
told what the Scriptures mean, then the credentials of the voice claiming 
authority must be scrutinized lest one be victimized by an imposter. Noth- 
ing less than a divine guarantee of infallibility in propounding God’s Word 
would seem to suffice. 

Dr. Little is undoubtedly highly qualified to explain Lutheran confessional 
theology, but Catholics cannot fail to regret the caricatures which he con- 
demns as Roman Catholic teachings. The cause of mutual understanding 
is not served by such distortion of fact. As samples illustrating the point 
just made, the following are offered: 

“Has God, then, who made full provision for man’s redemption, failed to 
provide for its application, or for its appropriation by man? This seems to 
be the idea of the Romanists, who endeavor to supplement this supposed 
defect in God’s plan of salvation by priestly sacrifices and intercessions and 
by the sinner’s own efforts in the sacrament of penance” (p. 35). ‘Finally, 
the Roman Catholics are condemned, as those who require that grace be 
merited through satisfactions which penitents themselves perform in the 
so-called Sacrament of Penance” (p. 73). ‘The condemnation is directed 
against the Romanists, whose doctrine is that the Sacraments justify by 
the work done or by mere outward performance and who do not require 
faith in the use of the Sacraments” (76). ‘‘Under the ‘others’ mentioned in 
this Article reference is made to the Roman Catholics, who are Semi- 
Pelagians and teach that man can by his own natural powers begin his 
conversion, but needs divine grace to complete it” (p. 100). “It is a wrong 
use of the Sacrament when it is taught that sins are remitted by the mere 
outward acts connected with the Mass. . . . If justification is wrought by the 
mere performance of the Mass, then it takes place by the work of masses 
and not by faith, as the Scriptures everywhere teach” (p. 124). 


St. Mary’s College CLEMENT DEMUvtH, S.J. 








DESCRIPTIVE NOTICES 


SPIRITUAL CONFERENCES OF St. FRANCIS DE SALES. Translated under 
the supervision of Abbot Gasquet and Canon Mackey, O.S.B. Westmin- 
ster, Md.: Newman Bookshop, 1943. Pp. 406. $2.75. 

CARDINAL MERCIER’S CONFERENCES. Translated by J. M. O’Kavanagh. 
Westminster, Md.: Newman Bookshop, 1943. Pp. 206. $2.00. 

THE DIALOGUE oF St. CATHERINE oF SreNA. Translated by Algar 
Thorold. Westminster, Md.: Newman Bookshop, 1943. Pp. 344. $2.75. 


Again we express our gratitude to The Newman Bookshop for reprinting 
translations of three classics of ascetical literature. 

The Spiritual Conferences of St. Francis de Sales were originally spoken to 
his Daughters of the Visitation of Holy Mary. A number of the nuns wrote 
down the words of the saint, afterwards compared notes and compiled them 
most carefully. Though directed to the nuns of the Visitation, these confer- 
ences are so full of the love of God that all—clergy, religious, and laypeople— 
will find in them a source of priceless spiritual treasures. 

With a heart on fire with zeal for the spiritual growth of his seminarians at 
Mechlin, Cardinal Mercier in these conferences to them held up the lofty 
ideals of their God-given vocation. In addition to the years spent at Mech- 
lin, the Cardinal spent fourteen years at the Seminary of Leo XIII in the 
training of seminarians, the work dearest to his heart. Not only clerical 
students but all who are in any way connected with the important work of 
training future priests will find true inspiration in this volume of seven 
conferences. 

The Dialogue of St. Catherine of Siena, dictated by her while in a state of 
ecstasy to her secretaries, belongs to the mystical literature of the Church. 
It is a dialogue between God and Catherine. In spite of the extraordinary 
circumstances of its production, it is nothing more than a sublime exposition 
of what every one of us Jearned during our catechism days. The volume is 
enhanced by the addition of an eye-witness account of the saint’s death. 


Woodstock College R. R. G., S.J. 


LIFE WITH THE Hoty Guost. By Rev. Hugh Francis Blunt, LL.D. 
Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Co., 1943. Pp. xiii + 130. $1.75. 


Many will be happy to know that Father Blunt’s book on the Holy Ghost 
is about to go into its second edition. The same simplicity and warmth 
which have recommended the author’s other ascetical writings are to be found 
in his treatment of this very difficult subject. 

254 
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Father Blunt’s object is to help bring men to a better knowledge and love 
of the Holy Ghost, and to a more conscious co-operation with the Spirit of 
the Father and the Son. After an introductory section in which he reviews 
the revelation of God’s plan for the sanctification of men by adopting them 
in Christ, and the precise part of the Holy Ghost in that plan, the author 
pursues his main object in accordance with the directive of Leo XIII that 
“what should be chiefly dwelt upon and clearly explained is the multitude 
and greatness of the benefits which have been bestowed, and are constantly 
bestowed, upon us by this Divine Giver.” There is a section entitled ‘The 
Holy Ghost in Us,” another on the infused virtues, and a third, taking up 
more than two-thirds of the book, on the gifts of the Holy Ghost. In this 
treatment of the messianic gifts enumerated by Isaias, Fr. Blunt is perhaps 
at his best. He keeps always in view the relations of the Christian to Christ, 
and the possibilities for growth towards perfection by reason of the facility 
in action which the Holy Ghost confers in His gifts. The chapter on the gift 
of piety is extraordinarily good. 

The author is at pains throughout to make himself clearly understood by 
all. It is right, then, that he should avoid the theological subtleties con- 
nected with his subject. But it might be questioned whether some of his 
colloquial expressions do not detract from the high tone and dignity which 
he otherwise maintains with all his simplicity of style. 


Auriesville, N.Y. James ALF, S.J. 


Tue Rosary OF Mary. William Raymond Lawler, O.P., P.G. Trans- 
lations of the Encyclical and Apostolic Letters of Pope Leo XIII. Pater- 
son, New Jersey: St. Anthony Guild Press, 1944. Pp. xiv + 220. $2.00. 


It is not difficult to indicate the content and value of this book. Besides 
the preface, it contains twelve Encyclical Letters, three Apostolic Letters, 
and one Apostolic Constitution of Leo XIII on the rosary; a summary of 
indulgences; and an index. It does not include letters of the same Pontiff to 
particular dioceses or institutions, nor the relevant letters and decrees issued 
in his time by the various Roman congregations. It isa convenient and most 
ready means of finding out the Leonine doctrine on the rosary. In the course 
of so many documents the Pope could hardly avoid discussing such subjects 
as the origin, nature, and advantages of the rosary; its use and history in the 
Church; its special appropriateness in times of difficulty and distress; the 
universal mediation of the Blessed Virgin Mary; the necessity and impor- 
tance of prayer, vocal and mental, private and public; the place of Mary in 
the Incarnation and redemption; and the value of the rosary for personal 
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sanctification, for social renewal, for the building up of the Mystical Body of 
Christ, and for the whole world, especially in times of extraordinary disorder 
and need. The Apostolic Constitution, Ubi Primum (October 2, 1898), 
gives the legislation for the Confraternity of the Rosary. 

One cannot read this collection of Leo’s public official utterances on the 
rosary without being impressed by the magnitude, the tenderness, and the 
filial confidence of the Pope’s own devotion to the Mother of God. The book 
should do much to enlighten private persons in the most authoritative man- 
ner on what we might call the theory of the rosary, and to inflame their hearts 
with zeal in reciting it. Its utility as a source book of material for preachers 
is evident; to them particularly the index will be useful. Finally, the last 
pages offer a clear, definite, and reliable summary of the indulgences attached 


to the rosary. 
St. Mary’s College G. AUGUSTINE ELLARD, S.J. 


THE Book oF CEREMONIES. By Laurence J. O’Connell. Milwaukee: 
The Bruce Publishing Co., 1943. Pp. xxvi + 605. $4.50. 


Ten sections embracing sixty-four chapters, with added critical bibliog- 
raphy, glossary, and index, form this practical guide to liturgical ceremonies 
The author has bridged the gap between the ordinary handbooks and the 
more complete liturgical treatises to give the student a complete textbook 
and the priest a handy reference work. His aim has been to tell not only 
what to do but how to do it. This is the newness of the approach and the 
reason for its publication. 

The first section deals with ceremonial appointments, and the second sec- 
tion, “‘Principles of Ceremonies,” describes and illustrates in a clear and con- 
cise manner the general rules that govern liturgical actions. The remaining 
sections consider the individual services in detail, e.g., Low Mass, Solemn 
Mass, Services for the Dead, Divine Office, Exposition of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, Occasional Ceremonies, The Liturgical Year, and a Musical Supple- 
ment. Only Holy Week is omitted from the list of usual parish ceremonies; 
it is promised treatment in a future volume. Each section, when possible, 
contains a chapter on the principles that should regulate the specific cere- 
monies. The functions of each participant are treated separately as a unit 
so as to enable one quickly to master his part in any service. 

The tone of the work is simple, and marked by a clarity of directior. that 
reflects the experience of the author. Constant references are given to ac- 
cepted authorities and doubtful matters are adequately handled in generous 
footnotes. The critical bibliography does not aim at completeness but will 
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serve as an adequate guide to those who would seek further enlightment on 
the why of certain liturgical customs. The Glossary will be helpful to those 
who do not have a liturgical dictionary handy when consulting Latin 
caeremonialia. The Book of Ceremonies will make a welcome gift to semi- 


narians and busy curates. 
B. A. M., S.J. 
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